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ova How Shall Our Children Keep Christmas? 777 
* _ By Nora Archibald Smith AX 


Author of “‘ The Children of the Future,” “‘ The Kindergarten in a Nutshell,” 


**The Message of Froebel,” ‘‘ A Christmas Festival Service ” 


** Qh the nearness of the Christ-child, 
When, for a sacred space, 
He nestles in our very homes,-— 
Light of the human race !”’ 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


HEN the Holy Child was born, 
cording to the Bosnian legend, 


the sun, ac- 
‘‘leaped in 
it danced. A 
Even the rot- 
ten stump stood straight and healthy on the green 
mountain side. 


the heavens, and the stars around 


peace came over mountain and forest. 


The grass was beflowered with open- 
ing blossoms, and incense sweet as myrrh pervaded 
upland and forest, and birds sang on the mountain 
top, and all gave thanks to the great God."’ 

There many of these 


sweet old legends among primi- 


are 


tive peoples, survivals of the 
ancient myths dealing with the 
golden age and the kinship of 
all nature, and each one shows 
an instinctive desire to share 
with all animate and inanimate iW 
creation the peace and joy ot Nuk 
the holy season. 
The stars dance, the flowers 
bees hum, cocks crow, 
cattle kneel, dead 


trees live again, and 


open, 
birds carol, 


‘¢ The nights are wholesome ; thea 

no planets strike, 

nor witch hath 
power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is 


the time.’’ 


No fairy takes, 


Itis true that we no longer 
believe in these superstitions, 
nor desire our children to do 
so, but they are still valuable 
as poetic, fanciful suggestions 
of great spiritual truths, and 
their symbolic meaning will be 
quickly caught and keenly 
appreciated by children 
past their nursery days. 
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The feast of Christmastide will be more thoroughly 
a feast, the day itself more truly a holy-day, if the 
younger members of the household are taught to look 
upon it, not only as a memorial of the Holy Child, as 
a great religious anniversary, a high festival of the 
church, a glad time of merrymaking and present-giv- 
ing, but as the successor of various celebrations held 


‘at much the same season long before the Christian 


era, some of whose observances we still maintain and 
hold in reverence. Not only will this assurance that 
thus he is made ‘their of all the ages'’ be welcome to 
the child's spirit, but the blessed time will be more 
blessed still if he knows that other little ones all 


around the world are keeping the great day also, and 
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Spare not to hang the holly 
glad and green; 
Spare not the ivy with 

erald sheen ; 
Spare not the bay with 
ennial glow, 
The rosemary and druid mistle- 
toe, 
That in our minds the thought 
may flourish fair 
how unfading is His love we 
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its per- 
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that he is one of an innumerable company, past, 
present, north, south, east, west, far, near, all holding 
one another's hands and singing to the music of the 
Christmas bells. 

Even the usual holiday decorations, as the children 
help to put them in place, are fragrant with historic 
meaning, for did not the early Christians deck their 
churches with evergreens out of respect to the passage 
in Isaiah, ‘‘The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, 
to beautify the place of my sanctuary,’’ and did not 
the pagans believe them to be omens of good because 
the spirits of the wood remained in their branches ? 

As we wind the holly leaves, iet us wind the Scan- 
dinavian legend in among them, 
and tell the eager little helpers 
by our sides why it is called 
‘Christ's Thorn,"’ 
is emblematic 
cheerfulness 


and why it 
everywhere of 
and forgiveness ; 
as we hang up the mistletoe, 
let us tell of the reverence in 
which it was held by the Dru- 
ids, and paint a picture of the 





solemn procession of 
robed_ priests, 
oak-leaves, and singing songs 
of praise as they bore the 
sacred branches to the sacri- 
ficial altar. 


white- 


crowned with 











There are legends, too, to be 
be told about the so-called 
‘* flowers of the Christ-child,' 
—the chrysanthemum, lupine, 
pennyroyal, 
hawthorn, rosemary, 
Bethlehem ; 















rose of Jericho, 


\ 


star of 
and of the trees 
also, —juniper, 
date-palm. 
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hazel, fig, and 
And we must not 
forget the birds connected with 
the Christmas babe,—the 
raven, the lapwing, the 
cuckoo, the crossbill, and 
the dear brown wren, 
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called in Normandy ** poulette de Dieu,’’ because, as 
the old story runs, she was present at the birth of the 
infant Saviour, made her nest in and 
brought moss and feathers to keep him warm. 


his cradle, 


Then there is the Breton folk-tale, always interest- 
fing to children, of the one night in the year when the 
ex and the ass may converse together for a single 
hour ; the Russian legend of the ox that brought hay 
on his horns to make soft the bed where the young 
child lay ; the Spanish-American story of the cattle 
that kept him warm with their breath ; and the Irish 
superstition in regard to the ass, forever marked with 
a cross upon his back, because he carried the mother 
and child on the flight into Egypt 

We need never fear that the children will take 
these stories literally, and receive them as sacred 
truths ; for, if we tell them as poetic imaginings, as 
beliefs held when the world was young, and valuable 
because they show the strength of the feeling which 
could bring forth such exquisite flowers of fancy, we 
may be assured that our hearers will look upon them 
in the same light. 

The animal legends all have this value,—that they 
waken sympathy with the household pets and humble 
barnyard helpers, and hence no one of them is forgot- 
ten on the blessed day. Let our children emulate the 
little Scandinavians, who see that 

** A sheaf of golden corn 
Is raised above the root-tree for the birds on Christmas 
morn,’’ 

Travelers tell us that every gable, gateway, and 
barn door is decorated, in Scandinavian countries, 
with unthrashed oats or sheaves of corn on Christmas 
morning, and this form of almsgiving is one which 
our young people may indulge in with little fear of 
pauperizing the community. In the same northern 
lands, too, the watch-doys are unclained on Christ- 
mas Day, and an extra allowance of fodder given to 
the horses and cattle, and Rover and Dobbin would 
greatly appreciate, no doubt, this form of celebration, 

On Christmas Eve, shall we not remember the 
sweet Austrian mothers who set lighted candles in 
their windows that the dear Christ-child may not 
stumble in passing through the village? and may we 
not recount, and perhaps follow, some of the pretty 
Santa Claus customs in other lands? Shall we set 
our shoes near the chimney, as the babies do in 
France, for the child Jesus to fill? shall we polish 
them brightly, as they do in Belgium, and fill them 
with hay and oats horse of Saint 
Nicholas ? shall we tie them together, as they do in 
some parts of Austria, and lay them in the garden 
under a bush, to find them in the morning full of 
presents ? or shall we adopt the charming idea of the 
Norwegians, so fruittul in poetic fancies, and set close 
together the shoes of the entire household, great and 
small, that their owners may live in peace and har- 


for the white 


mony throughout the coming year? 

So many shoes, and not a single stocking, thinks 
the small American, so we must not forget to tell him 
the origin of some of the customs and stories that 
come to us from countries still farther north ; of the 
fur stocking hung up because it is the only pocket 
of the child in that frozen land ; of the eight tiny rein- 
deer, prancing easily enough over house-tops hollewed 
out of the snow, and of jolly Santa Claus slipping 
softly down into these icy abodes through the holes in 
the roofs. 

At midnight in Russia, at the supposed hour of 
Christ's birth, the bells ring out their joyful message, 
and everybody in church or street or home kisses 
everybody else in glad salutation. Might we not 
transfer this quaint usage to the holiday morning, 
and say a word at the same time about the mythologi- 
cal origin of ‘‘ kissing under the mistletoe,’’ and how 
and why the sacred plant was given into the keep- 
ing of the goddess of affection ? 

There is an Swedish called 


interesting custom, 
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‘rhyming for the porridge,’’ which we might adopt 


in our American households. No flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed child of Sweden may have his breakfast on 
Christmas morning until he has repeated a rhyme, 
which is generally supposed to be an original one, 
This is a bit too much to require of our little people, 
perhaps, but they may each iearn one verse at least 
of some of the many exquisite Christmas poems that 
exist in English, and recite it at the table when the 
household is gathered. 

The main idea of all these observances is, of course, 
to cultivate the child's historic sense and his sense of 
the oneness of humanity, and to lead him away from 
the all-too-common selfish feeling in regard to Christ- 
mas,—the over-eager looking forward to expected 
personal benefits. 

The Babe of Christmas had nothing, yet gave 
always: and if we are toremember him aright on the 
day of his birth, we too must be ever loving and 


* 
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giving, Gifts of value in money are by no means 
necessary ; time and thought are far more costly pres- 
ents, and are all that are needful. 

Let us remember the young men of Holland, who 
in times gone by bore a shining silver star through the 
snowy streets at Yuletide, and under the shadow of 
that sacred emblem collected alms for the old and 
helpless. There are sick children, suffering men and 
women, aged poor, and rich as well, in our own country 
to-day, who would welcome simple remembrances 
given by a band of singing children on Christmas 
morning as they would the gifts of angelic visitants, 
Let the children practice the sweet old carols, then, 
and calling themselves the ‘‘ Christmas Waits,"’ ag 
once they were called in ‘* Merrie Englande,’’ waken in 
every heart on the dawn of Christinas, that serene 


** Peace on earth, good will to men,”’ 


which is the blessed lesson of the season. 
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The Feudal Forces of Protestantism 
By the Rev. Henry W. Hulbert 


HE formal union of the United Presbyterian Church 
and the Free Church of Scotland has made the 
We have 


the extreme of religious subdi- 


31st of October, 1900, a prophetic day. 
doubtless reached 
vision, and, although there may still be an occasional 
addition to the number of denominations, the swing 
What 
has happened in Scotland is typical of what is about 


of the pendulum is decidedly the other way. 


to happen more and more frequently all over the 
Christian world. 

As Teutonic individualism, in its transitional stage 
toward well-ordered national governments, expressed 
itself in the feudal system ; so in the sphere of reli- 
gion, when once this same individualism broke loose 
from the shackles of absolutism early in the eighteenth 
century, it naturally expressed itself in what may be 
called a feudal Protestantism, through which it was 
bound to pass in its development toward a new and 
higher form of church union than the world had ever 
seen. Roughly speaking, that period of tolerated in- 
dividualism began in the closing days of the seven- 
teenth century (about 1689), and was a dominant fac- 
tor until about 1850. During this long period, most 
of the Protestant denominations came into existence, 
each in eager search for the truth, but either bitterly 
hostile to all other forms, or looking askance at the 
polity or customs or doctrine of all competitors. 
Since about the middle of this century, however, a 
new spirit has been coming over the Protestant camps 
of the church militant, and we have been recognizing 
more and more the essential oneness of all who love 
our Lord Christ, and the singleness of the mission en- 
trusted by him to his church. 

Just as we can see how feudalism did a necessary 
work for civilization in the transitional period from 
ancient to modern times, bringing in a middle class 
into society, fusing the Roman, Teutonic, and Celtic 
elements, and preparing the enduring foundations of 
naticnal and international life ; so we are sure that 
even the extreme of sectarianism in modern times has 
been necessary for the church's larger life when once 
we understand the conditions of human development. 
It was essential that it be obvious to all that the high- 
est harmonization in the kingdom of God must come 
through the largest liberty as distinguished from 
license, —on the part of individuals, or collections of 
individuals, to think and to work along religious lines. 
While denominationalism put the truths of revealed 
religion to severe test, out of this modern crucible is 
coming forth the pure gold doubly refined. 


The time came, however, when feudalism was no 
longer equal to the task set a Christian civilization, 
It was essential that out of the disorganized fragments 
of what seemed to be feudal anarchism, ordered na- 
tional life should come forth, which, in turn, should 
make evident the oneness of Christendom through in- 
ternational law. Slowly but surely the principle of 
unity in variety and variety in unity prevailed in the 
political sphere. 

A rough analogy is thus presented of what, for at 
least half a century, has been taking place amid the 
seething feudal forces of sectarianism. Noone whose 
experience dates back to 1850, or even to 1870, has 
failed to note a manifest coming together of Christian 
forces. The more spectacular cause of the ending 
of a medieval feudalism was the Crusades. Singularly 
enough, the force that more than any other has brought 
together the Protestant denominations has been another 
crusade, —the unparalleled fervor of all church com- 
modern heathen. world to the 


munions to win the 


knowledge of God. The earliest distinct efforts to- 
ward church union were made in the foreign field. 
It was the suggestion of Morrison of India that all 
who love our Lord Christ should join annually in a 
‘week of prayer.'’ To-day the best examples of in- 
terdenominational comity are to be seen among Chris- 
tians working in pagan lands. We are all of us see- 
ing more and more clearly that God has too much work 
for us to do to be spending our time and money and 
talents building Babel-walls of sectarian exclusiveness. 
We have been taught that expansion is to be longitu. 
dinal as well as perpendicular. 

And so to-day thousands of earnest, prayerful minds 
all over the earth are grappling with the problem of 
practicable Christian union. The more or less disin- 
tegrated feudal forces of Protestanism, as represented 
by over a hundred separate communions, are slowly 
That 


objective point is not necessarily an organic solidifi- 


but evidently moving steadily toward one goal. 


cation of the church, but it certainly is a goal where 
the economic and social and spiritual forces of the 
kingdom of God on earth will be more widely used 
than they have been in the past. It was wittily said 
of the three prominent Presbyterian bodies of Scot- 
land that they still had but one spirit, while the 
Church of England, having one body, had yet three 
spirits. It is most evident that, while we must work 
and pray with cur Lord for unity in his church, there 
There is place 
still for a certain kind of tolerant Christian denomi- 


must yet be variety in that unity. 
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nationalism. But we may well stigmatize that old- 
time sectarianism, wellnigh disappearing in these days, 
as feudalistic anarchism, and pray God most earnestly 
that he may hasten itsending. There are some things 
we can well leave behind forever in the nineteenth 
century, and this is one of them. 

The ‘‘ appeal"’ of the Evangelical Alliance [printed 
in The Sunday School Times of November 17], call- 
ing the churches of America to a united ‘* week of 
time in the 
If ever it was the privilege of the 


prayer’’ for I901, comes at a critical 
world’s history. 
church of the living God to make evident its essential 
oneness it is now. ‘lere are many indications that 
Christian hearts all over the land are praying as never 
before for the church universal. In the midst of dis- 
couragements there are certain great encouragements. 
The artificial boundary lines between these feudal 
estates of the kingdom are lowering, and occasionally 
can hardly be traced. A command more than impe- 
rial is clearly understood by each as coming from him 
whose right it is to reign. ix --"= the source of all 


true Christian union to be in Christ himself, who 
points out in his providences, which control the mod- 
ern world, that feudalism in the church has run its 
course, has accomplished its mission, and must now 
make way for some higher form of organization, in the 
kingdom of God, better fitted to cope with the new 


conditions of the twentieth century. 
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Four-Year-Old’s Fight with 
the Buttons 
By Eliza Sutphen Paull 


ITTLE Four-year-old was trying to button his arc- 
tics,—only four buttons on each,—but it was 
new work for him. He tugged away with the button- 
hook, but the buttons were amazingly refractory, and 
refused to be captured without a great deal of coaxing. 
One would submit to being caught, and drawn into 
place, only, at the critical moment of removing the 
hook, to slip wildly away again. 
Little Four-year-old worked hard. He was getting 
to bea big boy, and wanted to button his own arctics like 
the other boys. His face grew red with his exertions, 
but he still persevered. One button in at last, —vic- 


tory! Now for the next,—the same struggle, the 


same eluding of the button-hook, wielded unsteadily 
y the inexperienced chubby hands, almost despair, 
then 


a second success ! 





The third ; he was getting 
tired ; the drops of perspiration stood on the little 
forehead ; it was the first time he had tried to do them 
all. 
ready to help him? She seemed to have forgotten 
‘«the baby,'’ left He 
drew a quick breath, and pulled at the button almost 
blindly. 


Where was mama, who was always near, and 


and him to work all alone! 


Curiously enough, it came straight into 
place, but he didn’t care much this time, he was so 
weary, and, after the next, there was the other arctic 
Still, he would try number four. 


¥ * . * * 


Directly behind him stood mama, watching every 


moment with loving interest, smiling at each sue- 


cess, sympathizing with every unsuccessful effort, 
starting forward to aid when he paused breathlessly, 
then drawing quickly back as he persevered with fresh 
courage. 

But number four was too much. After one or 
weary efforts he dropped the buttoner, and looked 


around, with a grieved, disappointed air, for mama— 


two 


gone so far away. And that very moment he was in 
her arms, her kisses on his face, her hands finishing 
the task, her praise sounding sweet in his ears, making 
him forget #1] 


next at 


his Cisappointment «nd weariness. -The 


Gernyeect. Verecers f et 
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Christian Endeavor on a Cattle-Ship 
By William Shaw 


Treasurer of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 








HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR has gone to the 
prisons with tidings of liberty ; 


to the 

almshouses with its message of home ; 
to institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind to tell of 
Him who gave hearing, speech, and sight; to the 
sailor with its anchor of hope, and to the soldier with 
But the terrible fire at Hoboken 
last summer, which destroyed three magnificent steam- 


the armor of God. 


ers of the North German Lloyd Company that had 
been chartered to take the Christian Endeavor dele- 
gates to the International Convention in London, 
opened the way for a new experience and expression 
of the adaptability of Christian Endeavor to any and 
every condition of life. 

When the news of the destruction of the steamers 
the United Society's 
Committee immediately chartered the only available 


reached Boston, Excursion 
steamer, the Ultonia, a cattle-ship fitted for third- 
class passengers only. The representatives of the 
Cunard Company, with Captain Potter, the master of 
the ship, grasped the situation, and in four days had 
the twenty-berth rooms of the steerage changed to 
twelve, and the twelve to eight, new bedding sup- 
plied throughout, everything repainted and cleaned, 
the galley supplied with good food and plenty of it, 
and on Saturday, July 7, a hundred and eighty-six 
Christian Endeavorers took possession of the ship 
for an eleven days’ trip to London. 

‘Why, I never slept in a room with any one in my 
life !'’ exclaimed one lady, as she threw up her hands 
in horror when told that the only accommodation left 
was a berth in a room with eleven other ladies. 

But she went, and later confessed that they were 
all +‘ perfectly lovely,’’ and she would not part with 
one of them. Indeed, I found out later that her berth 
was directly under a ventilator, down which the water 
dripped until it transformed the berth into a bath tub ; 
but she would not complain. When | informed her 
that I must change her quarters, as we could not fur- 
nish baths in connection with our berths at the same 
price, she consented to forgo that luxury, and take 
dryer quarters. 


They named their rooms ‘suite eighteen’’ or 


‘*twenty-one,'’ and, because of the terrible heat that 
characterized the first few days of our voyage, they 
stayed up late and arose early. ‘chey dressed in re- 
lays on account of the crowded yuarters ; they waited 
patiently for the second bell for meals, and sang : 


**You may sing of the belles of the languorous 
South, 
Of the North and East as well, 
But the belle of all bells upon this ship 
Is the welcome dinner-bell. 


**Oh ! the ocean waves may roll, 
And the winds their message tell, 
But the happiest sound upon the ship 
Is the sound of the dinner-bell, bell, bell, 


Is the sound of the dinner-bell.’’ 


The palatial (?) dining-saloon was the long corridor, 
with the boilers on one side and the staterooms (?) 
on the other. “ If the soup was cold when it arrived, 
those sitting with their backs to the boilers comforted 
themselves with the thought that they were hot enough 


to warm it before it reached its destination. 


The days were all too short for the features that were 
crowded into them. Our captain had made us a fine 
auditorium by spreading a great sail over the boom, 
and carrying another around on the windward side. 
Here, at 10 A. M., we held our morning prayer ser- 
vice,—a genuine Christian Endeavor meeting, 

At the close we adjourned to the auditorium annex 
for conferences on junior or committee work, which 
were exceedingly helpful. 

Then came the time for games and a romp. Dig- 
nified doctors of divinity, sober schoolmarms, and 
burdened business men, were young again, and ‘‘ went 
ardor and aban- 


in and out the valley’’ with all the 


don of youth. Old games that had been forgotten for 
many decades were revived. In the afternoon, lec- 
tures and talks on places of interest we were to visit 
were the order of the day. 

The evening entertainments furnished opportunity 
for the varied talents of 


the Endeavorers. Ladies’ 


night and gentlemen's night, Eastern night and West- 
ern night, mock trial, and the New England town- 
meeting, were some of the features. Original songs, 
poems, and jokes contributed to the enjoymeat of 
these occasions. Quartets and chorus choirs were or- 
ganized, and furnished sweet music. 

The captain's four-o' clock teas were the delight of 
the ladies, and the envy of the men who were not 
invited. ‘his was the yreat social function of the 
day, and never were the possibilities wrapped-up in a 
shirtwaist so clearly demonstrated as on these occa- 
sions. ‘The transformation was as marvelous as from 
the caterpillar to the butterfly. 

The two Sundays spent on board were days long to 
be remembered. The services were inspiring, and 
the quiet hours, with nothing in sight but the blue 
heavens and the great sea, and the overpowering 
sense of our littleness and weakness and God's great- 
ness and strength, were wonderfully uplifting. 

Of five hundred and sixty-five of our fellow-passen- 
gers I have not spoken. They were between decks. 


Long-horned and wild-eyed, they were a constant 
source of interest to us as we stood around the open 
hatches. 

Never shall we forget the impression made upon us 
by the first burial at sea. It was a Texas steer, and, 
as the huge form, with a rope around its neck, was 
slowly drawn up from the hold by the great derrick, 
and hung between sea and sky before it was finally 
dropped to the sharks, a shudder ran through the 
crowd, and a sense of awe came over us that it took 
many a song to dissipate. 

The sony services in the bow of the boat, with the 
shining stars overhead and the phosphorescent waves 
breaking from the prow, fiiled with the myriad elec- 
tric globes sparkling and flashing, and the school of 


porpoises dashing ahead and 


like spirited horses, 
leaving behind a trail of fire, was a scene never to be 


forgotten. 


But were there not many discomforts? Yes, but 
we have forgotten them. And these very discomforts 
brought us nearer together in a fellowship sweet and 
enduring We realized as never before that ippi- 
ness is a condition of heart and mind, not of outward 


circumstances. 
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How a Bad Boy of the Rockies was Won 


By Eliza E. Berryman 


TEPPING from the coach after a long day’s drive 
from the valley and rapidly approaching spring 

to the region of almost perpetual snow, this notice, 
tacked upon the door of the post-office, met my eye: 
Miss Berry, who organized the Sunday-school here ten years 
ago, will come up on the stage to-night. The Sunday-school 
has tuckered along in fine weather, and sometimes when the 
She will be at the church Sunday. 
There's 


weather wasn't so fine. 
Everybody is invited to turn out and start over again. 
twelve dollars left over from last summer to start with, if the 
treasurer hasn't lost it. 

COMMITTEE. 

It was the first of May, and the town was still al- 
most buried in snow. The main street alone had 
been shoveled out, and the snow piled up against the 
fronts of unoccupied houses. 

Being somewhat fatigued from the long drive of 
Saturday, and soothed by the murmur of the small 
streams from the melting snows, I slept far into Sun- 
day morning. As soon as my hostess was aware that 
I was awake, she came to my door, saying, ‘‘ Look 
down the street.’’ 

‘«Why,"’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ the boys are playing ball on 
the. Sabbath !"’ 

*« Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ the Sunday-school receives 
a new impetus to-day, and, as this is really the first 
day the street has been open, the base-ball season 
opens to-day also. They are quite conscious, too, 
that they are playing directly in front of our win- 
dows. There are twelve boys in that crowd, but they 
never come to Sunday-school. We have no children 
in the school ; only about a dozen grown people at 
best. The girls do not come because intimidated by 
their brothers, and we have no music because none of 
the grown people can play. So the long and short of 
the matter is that one boy keeps about twenty-five 
children away from Sunday-school.’’ 

The ball-playing kept up intermittingly all day. 
At three o'clock they were playing a most exciting 
game immediately in front of the church at the upper 
end of the street, where the ground was most wet and 
slippery. 

The snow had been shoveled out of the church, and 
good fires kept up for two days to dry the floor and 
walls. By 
people had assembled, but not a child appeared. 


the time for opening, two dozen grown 


Several mothers made excuses something like this : 

‘« My boy '’—or ‘‘ my girl,’’as the case might be— 
**wa'n’t quite ready for Sunday-school to-day, bein’ 
as plans were made so sudden, but they'll be here 
next Sunday. Our boys and girls are purty good 
children.”’ 
cheerfulness, 
and, at the close of the hour, suggested that all who 


I accepted the apology with great 


had time would remain to sing for a time,—and how 





they did sing! They gathered about the organ and 
sang for an entire hour. 

The boys left their game and came in, remaining 
very near the door. 

One woman, in a sudden burst of confidence, 
whispered into my ear, ‘‘ These boys somehow think 
that it isn't manly to come to Sunday-school, and un- 
less you get around them,’'—some one approached, 
and | smiled my acknowledgment of the information. 


After announcing a ‘‘sing’’ for Wednesday even- 
ing, I locked the church door, and went home feeling 
much encouraged. I had recognized the leader, and 
felt that such a boy would not be hard to win. 

The entire village came to the Wednesday evening 
The boys 


‘‘sing.’’ It was their only recreation. 





came, but remained very close to the door, kept in a 
perpetual state of giggle by their leader. 

The 
In all the history 


The folluwing Sunday forty adults came. 
people would brook no changes. 
of their Sunday-school there had been but two classes, 
—the infant class, including all children from infants 
to those thirteen years old ; and the adult class, in- 
cluding those from thirteen to eighty-three. The 
superintendent was expected to teach this class. 

A class of forty, so diverse, was a difficult task, but 
the superintendent was made very happy, and felt 
fully repaid, when she chanced to overhear the great- 
grandfather of the class, on this second Sunday, say, 
‘¢Our superintendent is the very best teacher I've 
ever listened to. Why, she just went back hundreds 
of years, and told us the whole story jus like it was 
out of a story-book.’’ 

The dear old gentleman had given me an idea. 

The third Sunday a long line of boys came tramp- 
ing in just at the close of the session. Lewis, to 
whom timidity was unknown, called out, ‘‘ Thought 
we'd get in on the home stretch, Miss Superinten- 
dent, but we didn't quite make it, I guess. Say, 
got any more o’ them picture papers with stories in 
"em?”’ 

This was an opportunity, so I replied, ‘‘ No, but 
next Sunday, immediately after class, I will read a 
story.’’ 

The following Sunday Lewis led his crowd in, but 
not till the story was nearly completed. They tramped 
down the length of the large room to take seats with 


the ‘‘ grown-up class. When the reading was fin- 
ished, I said, ‘* Next Sunday I will read another story,’’ 
and the irrepressible Lewis shouted, ‘‘ Yes, let's have 
another story next Sunday.’’ ‘‘ Very well,’ I replied, 
‘next Sunday, immediately after the opening sing- 
ing, I shall read another story.’’ 

I observed this week that Lewis and his crowd made 
no effort to avoid me, and on the following Sunday 
As the 


‘«story'’ progressed, expressions of surprise passed 


they occupied seats with the ‘‘ grown-up class."’ 


over the faces of some of the older members, which 
were soon followed, however, by glances of compre- 
hension and satisfaction. 

Lewis listened intently ; he leaned forward with his 
chin resting on the back of the empty chair in front. 
I momentarily expected some audible comment from 
him, but it did not come. 

At the close of the reading, he straightened up in his 
chair, thrust his hands into his pockets, and emitted 
a long, loud sigh as though his breath had been im- 
prisoned for a longer time than usual. 

The closing song was announced, and as the peo- 
ple arose, Lewis called out, ‘‘ But ain't you goin’ to 
have no Sunday-school lesson, Miss Superintendent ?”’ 

** You have just listened to the Sunday-school les- 
son, Lewis,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Was that the Sunday-school lesson ?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Is that the way you do Sunday-school 
lessons ? 
like this! I thought you asked a fellow questions, 
and, if he didn’t answer ’em, he'd feel mean. And 
I thought you'd ask a fellow if he had a Bible at 


Why, I never thought Sunday-school was 


home, and to come carryin’ it next Sunday, and I 
thought you'd tell him, first thing, that he must be a 
better boy. 
—about the lesson, I mean ? 


Say, do you do like this every Sunday, 
Do you do all that out 
of your own head ?"’ 

The smiles all about him did not disconcert him in 
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the least. He asked these questions looking straight 
at me with big blue shining eyes, and listened intently 
while | replied gently, 

‘*No, Lewis, we do not always have lessons like 
this. We often ask questions about the lessons. We 
have the lessons beautifully printed, and the questions 
are not hard."’ 

‘« Is that story all printed out too ?"’ he interrupted, 
** because, if it is, I want it.’’ 

The next Sunday I went to the church early. I 
really expected to see Lewis there, but was not pre- 
pared for what did happen. In a very short time he 
I smiled at them from 
across the room, and they came immediately to me. 
Miss Superintendent,’’ 
‘*«me and the boys ain’t done just right about ball- 


came leading in his crowd. 


‘« Say, he commenced, 
playing and Sunday-school, and lots of other things, 
but we'd like to come now, if you'll have us, and 
we've come early so’s to get some of them printed 
papers to get some answers ready ; and, if us boys can 


do anything for you, just call on us. 


“x % & 


How to Decorate the Church 
By Lee McCrea 


HURCH decoration is an art, yet not an art be- 
yond the reach of the unskilled, and it is to 
these that the following suggestions are offered. 

For a Christmas service no green is more appropri- 
ate than holly and laurel, and they will last—if de- 
sired—late into the spring. Let long strands of laurel, 
caught up by wreaths of holly, be festooned grace- 
fully across the organ-pipes and the wall on either 
side, while small cedar-trees, three or five in number, 
from three to five feet in height, may be fastened to 
the railing in front, if, as is often the case, the organ 
and choir form the background for the pulpit. 

These should be hung with ‘ flitter’’ (an inexpen- 
Sive tinsel), to give the effect of a silvery cobweb or a 
dark 
which usually hangs from the railing, let the words 


frosty atmosphere. Below, on the curtain, 


” 


‘« Peace on earth, good-will to men’’ be made of stars, 
white or gilt or silver, though the white will be found 
best at night. 

If one can have enough green to decorate the whole 
room, some central point should be chosen, such as 
the largest chandelier, and from it the lines may ex- 
tend gracefully to the pillars, windows, or gallery 
railings ; or a large evergreen star may be placed 
over the pulpit against the wall, and from it the 
strands may radiate. 


If a 
small platform is to be decorated, an arch made of 


Much depends on space and_ background. 


wire netting, twelve or eighteen inches wide, —poul- 
try netting, 1 believe it is called,—can be fastened 
This, 


covered with green, forms a beautiful foundation for 


against the wall to stand out arbor-fashion. 


designs of holly at Christmas, or clusters of lilies at 
Easter-time. 

Our trouble, when trimming the chapel, has always 
been the oak doors back of the platform, which open 
into the main audience-room. Nothing looks well 
against them, so some scheme must be evolved each 
time to give us another background. Once, simple 
white swiss curtains were hung in soft folds beneath 
the arch; another time, a sheet of canvas was 
stretched tight, and, to break its monotony, we made 
These 


flowers 


across the center the words ‘‘ Christ is risen.’ 
were formed of violets, and as the natural 
were out of the question, and we did not want pauper 
ones, we rented a box of them from a wholesale mil- 
linery house. They came in bunches, which were 
not to be unfastened, so we simply pinned them to 
the canvas, making thick letters some eighteen inches 
long. The effect was beautiful, and we hope to try 


the same design with roses. daffodils. or tulips. 
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Another pretty scheme for a background is to stretch 
a tennis net over the wall, and at each knot fasten the 
chosen flower. 

If mottoes are desirable, they should be selected 
with a view to the space, and, particularly, its divis- 


ions. Thus, ‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men’ 
has two parts, and adapts itself to a place where another 
sentence might be impossible. For thre? divisions 
‘‘He 


risen, and goeth before you.’ 


we may place at Easter, is not here; he is 
(The last clause might 
be ‘: as he said.’’) Letters six inches long may be 
cut out of ordinary white paper or thin bristol-board, 
and swung invisibly on a white thread from post to 
post, or from the front of our arch. 

Growing plants may always be used to advantage, 
and surely in these days of home flower culture, it 
need not take a florist to supply them. 

Too many churches, especially those in the coun- 
try or small places, have never a flower on the pulpit 
except it be for a funeral or a wedding. And it is 
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such a grievous mistake! Flowers are sermons, — 
fragrant voices that sometimes preach louder than the 
pastor does. 

Nor does it require carnations and long-stemmed 
A bank of g 


iron-weed, against the minister's desk, the feathery 


roses. Iden-rod or the royally purple 
grasses, the ferns, the autumn leaves, even Grandma 
Smith's pet begonia or geranium carried back and 
forth, will be appreciated by the congregation. One 
of the prettiest decorations | ever saw—coming into a 
small white-walled room on a hot summer day—was 
formed of branches of maple-trees. Leaves, nothing 
else ! Branches six feet long rose fr m the mantel 
and piano ;'clusters of leaves draped the chandeliers 
and pictures ; they looped back the thin curtains and 
climbed over their white folds. Best of all, they did 
not wither while we looked at them. 

If we let God's beau- 
tiful things stay outdoors, God's dear sinners will be 


apt to stay with them. 


So there is no excuse for us. 
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Dan’s Christmas Gift 


By Isabel 


T WAS the day before Christmas, as bleak and 

dreary a day as North Carolina often knows. The 
rain blew in cold gusts down the valley. Dan Shoon, 
a pitiful little handful of humanity, was sitting in a 
disconsolate heap on the pile of fresh-smelling locust 
blocks in the woodshed, looking down the steep back 
yard to the Lee's house. It was not exactly the most 
comfortable place to rest on such a day, with the raw 
the Dan had 


trudged up and down the hill a dozen times, filling 


wind sweeping through open door, 
the barrels on the porch with blocks, and when he 
had emptied his last sackful into the kitchen wood- 
box, had deliberately climbed up again and seated 
himself to think. 


for Dan, and perhaps his thoughts were scarcely 


This was an unusual occupation 


articulate now, but he was feeling. 

His thin little face under the white hair was color- 
less, almost expressionless ; indeed, he was a gray, 
colorless little figure, from the fragment of old felt hat 
to the great dingy boots. 


pair 


looked 


Only, on his hands was a 


of scarlet mittens. He spread them out, and 


at them dolefully, though he was filled with 
Miss Grace ha 
those mittens that very day for a Christ She 


had the 


blocks, and had run out of the room, and then in 


the pride of possession. d given him 


nas gift. 


seen his red hands when he « e in with 


again, with a little package, saying : 


‘* Merry Christmas, Dannie. It's a little early, 


but you sha’n't wait any longer ; need them 


now.”’ 


you 


Nobody had ever given Dan a Christmas present 
before ; nobody had ever been so good to Dan as 
Miss Grace was, anyway. From the day when the 
Lees first moved to the village to take charge of the 
mill Dan had loved her. 
mother to let Dan carry blocks from that inconvenient 


woodshed, and shavings from the mill, and had paid 


She had persuaded her 


McKinney 

him for it,—real money! But that was not all ; she 
was good to him. Dan, in all his starved life, had 
never had such a smile as Miss Grace gave him now 
and then. He was used to kicks and cuffs and beat- 
ings at home, to gibes and taunts and jeers at school. 
He accepted them now with weak indifference. There 
was in all his litthke world no person or thing that 
could bring light into those meaningless eyes except 
Miss Grace. He adored her. 

And now it was Christmas time, and he had noth- 
ing to give her. She had told them on Sunday why 
they kept Christmas, about the one great gift of God's 
He had never 
She had 
Dan did 


not understand that very well; only he loved Miss 


Son, the little babv in the manger. 
heard that story before ; it was wonderful. 
spoken about the loving Christmas spirit. 
Grace. Wuen his thoughts reached this point, he 
stared harder at the red mittens, and two big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. If only he had not spent all 
his money for a coat ! 

But he was getting very cold sitting there so still, 
and it was no use. He pulled himself together, and 
shuffled down the path to the front gate, because he 


that 


enough, she was standing on the porch, wrapped in a 


might see Miss Grace if he went way. Sure 


shawl, and talking to a man. Her small black dog, 
Peter, was bouncing round her feet. How Dan de- 


looked 


swelling hatred and jealousy as Miss Grace stooped 


tested every atom of that puppy! He with 
and cuddled the restless morsel in her arms, burying 
her hands in the long silky hair. But what was she 
saying ? 

‘*We haven't been able to tind any pretty holly 
The 


Do you know 


for the schoolroom, and I wanted it so much. 
berries are very scattering this year. 
where we can get any, Mr. Jacobs ?”’ 
Mr. Jacobs didn't know, but 


Dannie stood still. 
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he did. 
the gate. 


He slipped away unseen, and ran softly out 


Christmas morning dawned clear and beautiful. It 
had rained hard during the night, and the earth wis 
muddy, but the sky was blue, and the. air warm and 
soft for December. Along the railroad track, where 
the walking was best on a muddy day, came Dan, his 
face actually happy, his arms full of hands« me holly 
branches loaded with berries. He had walked miles 
very tired, but he could 
almost see Miss Grace's house now. 


since daybreak, and was 
He ‘had reached 
the cut where the railroad passed between steep banks 
of clay only a mile from the village, when suddenly 
he saw a little black dog trotting down the track. It 
was Peter, and Dan knew Miss Grace must be some- 
where near,—probably in the woods on the bank. 
He stopped and looked up. Peter danced down the 
track and stopped in front of him, barking furiously, 
as at a sworn enemy. 

Just then another sound caught Dan's ear,—a rum- 
bling, and then a long shriek. 
train, close at hand. 


It was the ten-o' clock 
Dan stepped to one side, and 
flattened himself against the bank to let it pass, but 
Peter did not step to one side. He only barked 
harder than ever as the earth trembled before the ad- 
vancing monster. Dan clasped his holly so tightly 
that the leaves scratc’ ed his arms mercilessly, and 
stared straight at the little dog, a strange look grow- 
ing in his widening eyes. Peter would be killed, and 
His 
Miss 
‘ard her frightened 
He saw only foolish little Peter, and felt the 


he was glad. But Miss Grace would be sorry. 


breath came hard and fast. He never saw 
Grace standing on the bank, nor 
cry. 
rush and throb of the train as it entered the cut, and 
then he sprang on the track. 

Miss Grace closed her eyes. The whirlwind swept 
past, and she heard Peter bark. She felt strangely 
weak, and, not daring to look over into the cut, she 
turned to hurry down by the path to the track. What 
would she find ? 

When she gained the track, Peter came bounding 
to meet her, wriggling all over with ela ion at his ad- 
venture. But she looked past him with fearful eyes. 
She saw Dan lying face down in the mud beside the 
track, and her heart stood still; but, as she drew 
nearer, she saw that his head was resting on his arm, 
and that great sobs were shaking him from head to 
foot. 


‘Where are you hurt, Dannie?’’ she asked gently, 


She breathed again. 


bending over and touching the clay-plastered shoulder. 

The boy started at her voice, but did not raise his 
head. 

‘« Where is it, Dannie ?’’ she asked again. 

Dan sat up, drawing his sleeve across his muddy, 
tear-tracked face. He was too weak and tired even to 
be ashamed of crying. 

««T ain't hurt,’’ he said hopelessly ; ‘‘ jest bumped 
a little rollin’ off'n the track. 
fresh spasm of grief shook him—‘‘ it's them. "Twas a 


B-but, but’’—here a 


Christmas gif’ fer you-all,—the onlies’ one I had.’’ 
And he threw himself down in the mud again. 

The 
track was strewn for yards with bits of holly, ground 


Miss Grace looked where he had pointed. 
to pieces under the heavy wheels. Only one spray 
lay uninjured at her feet, and tears rushed to her 
eyes as she stooped to pick it up. Then she gath- 
ered the boy in her arms, mud and all. 

‘¢You blessed child !'' was all she could say. 

Dan stopped crying when he felt Miss Grace's 
arms around him. Peter, ungrateful little dog ! whined 
jealously, and snapped at Dan's hand. 

‘*Why, Dan,"’ said Miss Grace soothingly, when she 
could speak, ‘‘ Peter is your Christmas gift. You saved 
his life, and every time I see him I shall think of you. 

Dannie looked up, and Miss Grace waited. At last, 


with a smile, he picked up the little dog, and, patting 
the silky head, placed him in Miss Grace's arms. 


ee 


‘* Merry Christmas !"" he said. 
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be 
For Whom Do You Preach ? 


Whoever knows a good truth ought to make 
that truth known to others. In this sense, there- 
fore, every Christian ought to be a preacher of 
the gospel. Indeed, every Christian is a preacher, 
witnessing for or against the truth he professes, 
Are we faithful witnesses for Christ, day by day ? 
The world is watching tis to see as to this, 


“ 
In what Place is the Lord ? 


When Jacob made his bed in Bethel, with a 
stone for a pillow, he found, on awaking, that the 
Lord was in that place. He seemed surprised at 
this ; but he need not have been surprised. ‘The 
Lord is in any place where we lie down, or where 
This 


mind, sleeping or waking. 


we rise up. is a truth for us to have in 
If we are doing right, 
it ought to give us comfort. If we are doing 
The Lord 


is in every place, beholding the evil and the good, 


wrong, it ought to be a warning to us. 


om 
‘What Is Good Hearing ? 


We hear most surely what we want to hear. 
Out of the interests of the heart the ears hear. 
**’Take heed how ye hear ’’ 
What 
If kindergarten or photography, 


is a by-law under our 


moral constitution. concerns us catches 
eur attention. 
if recipes or servants or babies, are supreme in 
our thoughts, we hear about them on all sides. 
What kind of things make our ears prick up most 
quickly? The old poet Rogers said, ‘‘ 1 have a 
very weak voice, and if I did not say ill-natured 
things, no one would hear what I said.’’ He 
Could 


knew too well what interested most people. 
he have counted on us? 
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The Good Fortune of Ill Fortune 

It is idle to try to enjoy trouble, but it is 
rational to withhold judgment as to whether trouble 
be really the design of an experience that seems 
grievous. It has happened a thousand times that 
some apparent misfortune has given birth to a vast 
blessing, thus in the issue proving itself actual 


good fortune. Paul, for instance, tells the Philip- 


< 
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pians that the apparent calamity of his imprison. 
ment has resulted in immense success and joy,— 
‘*So that my bonds became manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole pretorian guard, and to all 
the rest.’’ Full trust in the divine in the face of 
buffetings is warranted by many an experience, 
no less than by the wholly merciful quality of God’s 
fatherhood. 


b 


Is a Worrying Woman Ever a Good 
Housekeeper ? 


W' JRRY is never a help in any proper occupa- 

tion of man or woman. It is a hindrance 
in any and every line of practical service. Pecu- 
liarly is it true that in housekeeping, where woman 
is at her best, and where her power is greatest for 
good to all those who are within the sacred circle 
of home influence, as permanent members or 
occasional visitors, worry and fretting and trouble 
of mind are only disturbing elements, tending to 
the lessening of the matron’s power, and to the 
discomfort of all who are in any way dependent 
on her for comfort or supply. On the contrary, 
quietness of mind, restfulness of spirit, and com- 
posure of manner, are elements of power in a 
housekeeper, and of good to all who are affected 
by her efforts or labors. 

This would seem to be an indisputable truth, 
yet it is not universally accepted, nor is it even be- 
lieved by all who seriously consider the question as a 
guestion. A proof of this assertion is found in the 
Bible narrative of the two kinds of women,—the 
restless, worrying one, and the placid, trustful one ; 
Martha and Mary in the home in Bethany,—and 
in the ordinary comments on those two by the 
average reader, and even by many a preacher and 
commentator. ‘This makes the whole subject one 
worthy of careful consideration by all who would 
know God’s will for good women as the best part 
of God’s creation, and also for who 


men are 


lower down on the scale. Many a Bible reader 
actually seems to be of the opinion that the wor- 
rying woman was the better housekeeper of these 
two. And this it is that raises the question, ‘‘ Is 
a worrying woman ever a good housekeeper ? 
That Bethany home was one of the homes of 
Jesus,—a home of sacred friendship, a home 
where Jesus was always welcome, a home in con- 
nection with which we know more of the tenderer 
side of his human and social nature than we learn 
from any other portion of his life story. On one 
occasion, when Jesus came to that home needing 
human sympathy, both siste.s wanted to do him 


Master 


Teacher, as something more than an ordinary 


honor. Mary recognized him as and 
guest, and she promptly took her place at his feet, 
—the Oriental position of an appreciative pupil,— 
Martha, like 
the ordinary Oriental hostess, set herself to pre- 


ready to hear and heed his words. 
pare food for her guest. Without stopping to in- 
quire what was his special need, she began to 
work and to worry over her plans of accustomed 
hospitable provision. 

It was at this point that the unlovely and un- 
helpful side of Martha showed itself, and called 
out a rebuke from 


Jesus. Because of that cen- 


ture of Jesus it is our duty to recognize the reason 


for it. To Martha the restful inaction of Mary at 
the feet of Jesus was inexcusable. In the free. 
dom and familiarity of friendship, but none the 
less inexcusable on that account, Martha bustled 
into the presence of Jesus, and rudely rebuked 
him, as it were, for seeming to aid and approve 
her sister’s lack of helpfulness. 

‘* Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did 
leave me to seive alone? bid her therefore that 
she help me.’’ 

Now, apart from any question of the relative 
qualities of the two sisters, will any one say that 
this act of Martha’s was courteous and considerate 
toward her guest? Would it be polite or kindly 
or proper toward a guest in your house, whom you 
were entertaining, or preparing to entertain, to 
burst in upon him when he was talking with an- 
other member of the family, and to suggest to him 
bluntly that he ought to know better than to keep 
away from her proper work in the household a 
needed member of the family with whom he was 
conversing ? Can a woman be called a good 
housekeeper who would conduct herself in this 
way asa hostess? How did Jesus seem to look at 
this? He never made a mistake on such a point 
or on any other. What did he say? 

‘©The Lord answered [Martha] and said unto 
** Martha, Martha, art 
troubled abuut many things: but one thing is 


her, thou anxious and 
needful: for Mary hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.’’ 

In these words Jesus evidently reproved Martha 
and approved Mary for their relative courses of 
action in this matter However we may wonder 
that he did so, we snall have to admit that this 
was his course. And if we examine yet more 
ciosely, we shall see that his words were eminently 
consistent with his other teachings. ‘To be ‘* cum- 
bered,’’ as Jesus said Martha was, is, as the Greek 
word means, to ‘* be distractea,’’ to be drawn 
this way and that, instead of being intent on the 
one thing tobe done. Even in getting a dinner, 
or in doing anything else, Martha, in the exercise 
of this trait, could not give her whole attention 
In this Martha 


lacked the main essential of a good housekeeper, 


to the one thing she had to do. 


—the ability to give her undivided attention to 
the one thing she had to do for the time being. 
This is clearly implied or included in the rebuke 
Re- 


vision reads, or to be *‘ careful,’’ as the old ver- 


of Jesus. Again, to be ‘‘anxious,’’ as the 
sion gave it, and ‘‘ troubled’? about many things, 
is to be perplexed and in a tumult as to pressing 


duty. 


Jesus plainly pointed out her error. 


That, surely, was not right in Martha, as 
We are dis- 
tinctly told not to be anxious or to be troubled at 
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any time, and the housekeeper or the business 
man who fails at this point fails in a vital matter. 

In the question brought before Jesus, by Mar- 
tha, as to her course in comparison with Mary, he 
does not hesitate to render an explicit decision 
He rebukes Martha's course in every particular 
that he touches on without saying a word of ap- 
proval of her. He unqualifiedly commends Mary’ s 
course without a word of censure for her. Is not 
this finally conclusive as to the point at issue ? 
One would think so. 

But elsewhere it is also said that ** Jesus loved 
So he did, 


but that does not in itself imply that he commends 


Martha and her sister and Lazarus.’’ 
in all things the course of any one of the three 
It is also said that Jesus loved the young man who 
lacked the one thing needful according to the tes 
timony of Jesus. Jesus: loved Martha, not be- 
cause she was a good housekeeper, nor yet because 
she failed of being so, but because he is so loving 
that he loves even those who have lack. 

The specific faults of worrying and being drawn 
away from the one duty of the hour, and of being 
over anxious, that Jesus pointed out in Martha, 
are as clearly reprehended and warned against in 


the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere as are 


theft and murder ; yet, strange to say, Martha is 
often commended by confessing Christians, not in 
spite of her faults, but as if those very faults were 
admirable. Comfort-loving husbands sometimes 
think of Mary as a pious do-nothing, who might 
be fitted for a high piace in the future life, but 
who was not fitted for this life Martha, on the 
other hand, is considered by them as the sort of 
practical housekeeper who would have the din- 
ner ready on time, and the rooms swept, and the 
In their is the kind of 


beds made. pinion, she 


housekeeper for the average home. Some active 
and efficient wives and housekeepers are even 
willing to speak of themselves trankly as ‘* busy 
Martha’s,’’ when they would never want to be 
called ‘‘ lively Sapphiras.'’ This they do, not by 
way cf admitting their unworthiness and incom- 
petence, but in the thought that they are claiming 
a share of real mei 

Even scholarly Christian commentators, who 
are supposed to have examined the original text, 
incline to suggest that there is something to be 
said on both sides of the question, although Jesus 
seems to have considered but one side as worthy 
of his approval. Thus one of these commentators 
says: ‘* The one [sister] represents the contem- 
plative, the other the active, style of the Christian 
character. A church full of Marys would be as 
Marthas. doth 


are wanted, each to be the complement of the 


great an evil as a church full of 
other.’’ 

Only think of it ! 
persons whose ways Jesus commended would be 
as great an evil as a church full of those persons 
who possess the characteristics which Jesus disap- 
proved ! with such 


Away 


misconceptions and 
perversions of the texts as these! Away with all 
such comments on the plain teachings of Scripture 
even by the most distinguished of misguided com- 
mentators ! 


Martha was wrong in being anxiously worried 


over many things that might be done, instead of 


attending faithfully to her single duty of the hour 
This Jesus recognized, and therefore he reproved 
her. 


was to be done, when her divine Master and eucest 


Mary was right in doing the one thing that 


A church full of the sort of 
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wanted just that duty done, and for this Jesus 
commended her. 

Mary had the qualities that would make a bet- 
ter housekeeper than was Martha. She could do 
more work, and do it better, in an hour or in a 
day, than could Martha; and she would make 
less fuss over it, and this would be less annoying 
to herself, to her family, and to her guests. We 
have every reason to suppose that this was evi- 
denced in her every-day practice 

We have no authority for supposing that Mar- 
tha was the only one of the sisters to attend to 
the housekeeping in the Bethany home, and that 
Mary left it all to her to do. ‘The very fact that 
Martha came to Jesus with her complaint that 
Mary was failing to help on that particular occa- 
Martha was 


sion indicates that accustomed to 


expect Mary’s help at ordinary times. Jesus, as 


a loving guest, had certainly a right to the pres- 


ence and listening ear of at least one of the sis- 


ters. Martha, when it was her turn in the kitchen, 


evidently wanted both Jesus and Mary to be at 


her service ; tor that is the way with fidgety and 


fussy women when they have their work to at- 


tend to 


If it had been Mary’s turn in the kitchen, she 
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would have attended to her one duty there, and 
have been Martha, 
filling her place, as a good listener, at the feet ot 
Jesus. Mary would not then have left the kitchen 
in order to com) lain of Martha, and to make her 
guest uncomfortable. 


glad to have meantime, 


True hospitality shows it- 
self in other ways toward a guest than in getting a 
dinner at the cost of discomfort to all in the house, 
guests included 

The story of the sisters in Bethany shows us 
how a true woman is to do a true woman’s work, 
whatever that work may be, by attending to it at 
the proper time, and not seeming to be worried 
over it, or about anything else. It shows us, 
moreover, how not to be efficient as a housekeeper 
through worrying and fretting. 

Here is also a lesson for men in their sphere, as 
well as for women in theirs. ‘* A double-minded 
man [or a man cumbered with a divided purpose | 
is unstable [and therefore ineffective] in all his 
Man 
choosing and in attending to the one thing need- 
ful for the hour. 


ways.’’ or woman is really efficient in 
The Bible record is clear on 
that point, whatever preachers or commentators, 
or thoughtless business men, or inefficient house- 
wives, may think or say on the subject. 





Does God Want Us 
to Be in the Darkness ? 


When a word of counsel or of cheer is given to 
8 


one who is discouraged or in doubt, it is sometimes 


necessary to make the truth plainer at a point where the 
writer supposed he would be understood. Recently it 
was said in these pages that ‘‘our greatest trials are 
sometimes our greatest blessings ;'" yet ‘‘ it is better to 
trust God in the darkness than to choose our own way 
in the brightest light."" About the same time it was 
suggested that, even though God knows our needs 
before we pray, he conditions some of our best bless- 
ings on our prayers, hence we ought to persevere in 
prayer. A correspondent in New York State, who 


seems troubled on these points, writes : 


You say, ‘It is better to trust God in the darkness than to 
choose our own way in the brightest light How can we be 
in the brightest light without that trust, or in the darkness with 
it? Is there anything else that can give us light? When we 
have prayed for years to be led in the right way, and find our- 
selves in the dark, what are we to think? If God is not 
stronger than temperament and circumstances, what is the use 
of praying? Loes he ever send us help directly, in a miracu- 
lous way, or only through natural laws? Does he want us to 
be in the darkness? Will not such a state destroy our influ- 


ence for good ? 

In a very real sense it is true that ‘* God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all ;'’ and that ‘‘ whosoever 
believeth on me [Christ] may not abide in the dark- 
ness." Yet it is also true that one who is in Christ, 
and who trusts him utterly, may be in the darkness as 
to God's present dealings with him It was of that 
kind of darkness that the Editor spoke in these pages 
Many 


be in that darkness rather than in the brightest iight 


1 believer is in such darkness, and prefers to 


that the non-believer can have without Christ. Pray- 








ing without an answer may be a duty. Why God 
As to the 


way in which the answer to our prayers is to come, 


does not answer, it is not for us to know. 


God knows, and when he has disclosed it we also can 
know. 
aright. 
duty. 


If, indeed, we cannot trust, we do not pray 
Trusting as we pray is a plain and simple 
If we have trouble because of unanswered 
prayers, we need to look to ourselves as to the spirit 
of our praying. ‘* Will not such a state [of darkness as 
to God's dealings with us] destroy our influence for 
good ?"’' No, indeed. Some of the sweetest-spirited 
believers, whose present influence is greatest for good, 
are those who trust God in the darkness, and who 
shed light out of the darkness, while their whole life 


is a light-shedding song. 
% 


What Are the “Feudal 
Forces of Protestantism " ? 

If a writer in The Sunday School Times uses any 
phrase or expression not entirely clear to his readers, 
he is very sure to be asked to explain himself. Thus, 
in a recent admirable presentation in these columns 
of the bearing of American college life upon church 
union, the Rev. H. W. Hulbert referred to ‘‘ the feu- 


dal forces of Protestantism.’ Promptly came the 


following query from a Western reader : 


In the very interesting article of the Rev. H. W. Hulbert in 
your paper, he uses the term “' feudal forces of Protestantism."* 
I fail to apprehend his meaning. Will you kindly explain in 


your Notes on Open Letters ? 

The query of the Western reader has borne fruit in 
the shape of another article by Mr. Hulbert, to be 
found elsewhere in this issue, from which many be- 


sides the inquirer may well profit 
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Lesson 13. 


Golden Text: Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.— Psa. 65: II 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. October 7 


Jesus Dining with a Pharisee . 
Parable of the Gr 
The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin 


Luke 14: 1-14 


October 14 eat Supper Luke 14: 15-24 


October 21 Luke 1511-10 


4. October 28 The Prodigal Son Luke 1 11-24 
November 4 Phe Unjust Steward Luke 16: 1-13 

6. November 11 The Rich Man and Lazarus Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. November 18 The Ten Lepers Cleansed Luke 17: 11-19 
November Sober Living Titus 2: 1-15 
December lhe Rich Young Ruler Matt. 19 : 16-26 
December 9.— Bartimeus Healed . Mark 10 46-52 

11. December 1 Zaccheus the Publican Luke 19 : 1-10 
a ( Parable of the Pounds Luke 19 : 11-29 
Or, Christmas Lesson Matt. 2: 1-11 


13. December 30. Review. 


“% %& 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—/Jesus Dining with a Pharisee (Luke 14: 1-14). The 
two suppers contrasted (1-24). Man's feast and guests 
(1-6). ‘Jesus displeased (7-14). God's feast and guests, 


man. displeased (15-24). 


Mon, | Parable of the Great Supper (Luke 14: 15-24). The 
great giver (15, 16) The great invitation (16, 17). 
Great excuses (18-20). . Grace finds guests (21-23). 
Some are excluded (24). 

Tues... Je Lost Sheep and Lost Coin (Luke 15 : 1-10). Two 
companies (1, 2). Going after the lost (4, 5. Compare 
Matt. 18 12). Coming home rejoicing (6, 7; Luke 
19 : To) Seeking for treasure (8,9). Joy in heaven 


(10) 

The Prodigal Son (Luke 1§ : 11-24). 
(11-13). ‘The suffering (14-16). 
The return and reception (20-24). 
and the reply (25-32). 

The Unjust Steward (Luke 16 : 1-13). 
count (1-3 Provides for himself (4-8). 
tion (g-12 God knows the heart (14, 15). 

The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16: 19-71). A 
great contrast (19-21). A great exchange (22-25). A 
great separation (26-28). \ great lesson (29 31). 
Thurs.— 7he Zen Lepers Cleansed (Luke 17: 11-19). Theery 

(11-13). The command (14). ‘The cleansing (14). The 
acknowledgment (15-19). 

Sober Living (7ttus 2°: 
The salvation that grace 
grace teaches (12). 


‘The separation 
The repentance (17-19). 
‘The remonstrance 


Wed. 


Called to ac- 
The applica- 


1-15). Advice to all (1-10), 
brings (11). ‘The lesson that 
The hope that grace presents (14). 


Fri.— The Rich Young Ruler (Matt. 19 : 16-26). A great 
question and answer (16-19). A great test (20-22), A 
great illustration (23, 24) \ great reward (25-30) 

Bartimeus Healed (Mark 10 : 46-52) Jesus of Naza- 
reth passeth by (46, 47; Luke 18: 35-37 The blind 

in importunity (48 Luke 18 : 38, 39). Jesus’ call 
his opportunity (49; Luke 18 : 40-42) \ healed and 
thankful follower (50-52; Luke 18 : 43) 

Sat. —Zuaccheus the Publican (Luke 19: 1-10) Jesus in Jeri- 
echo (1) Zaccheus's business and position (2). His 
desire and his effort (3, 4). Jesus at Zaccheus’s house 
(5-7). Zaccheus’s repentance and works (8). A proof 
of Jesus’ mission (9, 10). 

Sun,— Christmas Lesson (Matt. 2: 1-11). The visit of the 
Magi (1, 2). ‘The troubled king (3, 4) Where the 
Christ should be born (5, 6). The promise fulfilled 
(7-11). 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


i. JESUS DINING WITH A PHARISEE, 


Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and 


he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 
hat 0h. 
2. PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPVPER. , 
Come ; for all thines are now read\ Luke 14: I]. 


3 THE LOST SHEEP AND LOST COIN, 


els of God 


Luke 1§ : 10. 


There is joy in the presence of the an 
over one sinner that repenteth 


PRODIGAL SON, 


4. THI 


1 will arise and go to my father.—Lwhe 75 ; 78. 


5. THE UNJUST STEWARD 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon Luke 16 : 1}. 


6. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.—MatgtZ 
0 20. 


7. THE TEN LEPERS CLEANSED 
Be ye thankful. —Co/ } - 75. 


December 30. 


8. SOBER LIVING. 


We should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 


this present world. — 7itus 2 : 12. 
g. THE RICH YOUNG RULER. 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in 


riches to enter into the kingdom of God !-—Mark 
IO ; 24. 
10. BARTIMEUS HEALED. 
Lord, that I might receive my sight.— Mark Jo : §4. 
11. ZACCHEUS THE PUBLICAN. 
The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.—Luke 79 ; 70. 


12. PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 

Every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God. — Rom. 14 : 12. 

Or, CHRISTMAS LESSON. 

Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. — 
2 Cor. 9: IS. 

13. REVIEW. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.— Psa. 

65:71. 
£26 % 


Recapitulation 


T WAS proposed to consider this quarter's work 
upon the following scheme : 


The Great Worker at his Work 


1. Improving a Social Opportunity. 

2. Extending Calls to Blessedness. 

3. Seeking that which was Lost. 

4. Welcoming a Penitent Wanderer. 

5. Commending the Use of Foresight. 

6. Linking this Life with that to Come. 

7. Seeking Grateful Acknowledgment. 

8. Reproducing his Life in Others. 

g. Demanding Complete Consecration, 

10. Heeding Appeals for Help. 

11. Honoring those who Seek Him. 

12. Revealing the Basis of Divine Rewards. 
Lesson 1.—Jesus the Great Worker here appears 


‘Improving a Social Opportunity.’’ (2.) The Op- 
portunity was found in the house of a Pharisee where 
Jesus was as a guest. (2.) The Cure of a dropsical 
man led to (3) The Comments of Jesus upon healing, 
forwardness, and friendliness. 

this lesson we see the Lord ‘‘ Ex- 


Lesson 2,—lIn 


tending Calls to Blessedness.’’ Under the figure of a 
great feast he sets forth (1) The Proffer of the gospel, 
with (2) The 


some ; 


Declinations so unwisely made by 
and (3) The Extension of the original proffer 
promptly, broadly, generously, urgently, until the 
feast was furnished with guests. 

Lesson 3.—‘‘ Seeking that which was Lost’’ is the 
next topic Jesus illustrates. He is censured for (1) 
Receiving the Sinful, but he defends his course by 
picturing two who were (2) Seeking the Lost, and (3) 
Rejoicing over the Found, both of whom had far less 
to move them than had he in his search for lost men. 

Lesson 4.—Coming closer to his complaining hear- 
ers, Jesus here dwells on ‘‘ Welcoming a Penitent 
Wanderer."’ The prodigal son illustrates the (1) 
Wandering and the (2) Penitence, while his father, 
who here stands as representative of the heavenly 
Father, extends magnificent (3) Welcome, such as 
man should, and God does, give to penitents. 

Lesson 5.— By the strange story of the unjust stew- 
ard Jesus here appears ‘‘Commending the Use of 


Foresight.'’ He presents (1) The Crisis Supposed in 
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this steward’s career, (2) The Scheme Adopted by the 
man to provide for his darkening future, and (3) The 
Commendation Bestowed, not on his dishonest method, 
but on his far-reaching outlook, which all shouid cul- 
tivate, and in the light of which all should act. 

Lesson 6.—Still looking out into the future, and 
impressing the need of preparation for it, Jesus here 
makes effort at ‘‘ Linking this Life with that to Come."’ 
Under the personalities of the rich man and Lazarus 
he gives (1) Views of this Life, and (2) Views of the 
Future Life, both of which are exceedingly vivid ; then 
he shows, in terms even more impressive, the (3) 
Relations of the Two Lives. 
Lord 


Lesson 7.—Here the is ‘* Seeking Grateful 


Acknowledgment."' (1.) The Needy Ten appear with 
their cry for mercy. (2.) The Healing Word is spoken, 
and the healing comes. (3.) The Grateful One, a 
Samaritan, returns to give thanks, and Jesus patheti- 
cally asks ‘* Where are the nine ?"’ 

Lesson &8.—Not alone does Jesus appear giving his 
life for others, but, as in this lesson, ‘‘ Reproducing 
his Life in Others.'’ (1.) The Sound Doctrine covers 


(2.) 


The Proper Example for all to show in all things is 


the claim to holy living in all of life's relations. 


one that will «‘adorn”’ the doctrinal demands. ‘Thus 
will believers fulfil (3) The Supreme Purpose of God 
our Saviour. 

Lesson g.—For such living, half-hearted service 
will not avail, hence Jesus puts forth his message, 
‘‘Demanding Complete Consecration.’’ (1.) The 
Confident Claims of the rich young ruler called forth 
from Jesus (2) The Test, and the 


Decisive young 


man was found wanting. His evident failure evoked 
(3) The Practical Comments on the perils of riches, 
or their equivalent in other worldly good. 

Lesson 10.—Here is Jesus ‘‘ Heeding Appeals for 
Help."’ (1.) The Blind Man's Call is full of pathos 
and persistency. (2.) The 
(3.) The Blind Man's Cure is 


Blind Man's Coming is 
prompt and earnest. 
instantaneous and complete, making him a follower of 
Jesus as well as a beneficiary of his bounty. 

Lesson 11.—In his recognition of Zaccheus Jesus 
appears ‘‘ Honoring those who Seek Him.''  Reyard- 


less of dignity or propriety, Zaccheus appears (1) 


the Lord's call, 
he is (2) Glad to Receive Jesus, not only as his guest, 


Seeking to See Jesus. Obedient to 


but also as his Master, as the inevitable result of 
which he is (3) Blessed in Receiving Jesus. 

Lesson 12.—As a pertinent lesson far a closing 
year and a finished century, this one presents Jesus 
‘« Revealing the Basis of Divine Rewards.'' He shows 
(1) The Trust which every man has from God ; (2) 
The Reward which every man may have by faithful 
and diligent service ; and (3) The Penalty which every 
man will incur by rebelliousness against God or by 
negligence in his service. 
used in 


The Christmas Lesson. —Whether prefer 


ence to Lesson 12, or used incidentally because of its 





pertinence to the season, this lesson, which presents 
‘*God’s Unspeakable Gift,’’ is worthy of careful at- 
(1.) Diligent Seeking on 
men is 


tention. the part of the 


(2. ) 


Herod, is 


worthy of imitation. Base 
the 


worthy of strenuous reprobation. (3. 


wise most 
conduct of 


) Satisfying Suc- 


Scheming, as shown in 
cess, as attained by the wise men at Bethlehem, '!s 
but a type of what all true seekers gain. 

Thus do the lessons of this quarter illustrate Peter's 
fond tribute to Jesus, as one ‘‘who went about doing 


good "’ (Acts 10 : 38) 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


‘IRST Lesson. The Pharisee's feast of contention 
for supremacy by assumption, resulting in shame, 

and Christ's lesson of honor obtained by humility 

2, The heavenly invitation accepted, and then re- 
fused on flimsy excuses 

3. The good shepherd seeking the lost and help- 
less lamb The broom and the candle made sym- 
bols of divine seeking and the great joy of finding 

4. The matchless poems of love poured out, when 
the prodigal is in right state of mind to receive it 

s. The unjust steward wastes, informers maliciously 
accuse, the owner investigates, the steward is more 
tricky and dishonest. Be as wise for heaven as he 
was sharp for earth 

6. Earthly conditions may be reversed in the future 
of the rich, made merry in 


state. The ‘* beast life'’ 


splendor every day, changes, and the dog-tended 
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beggar becomes angel-tended. The Bible record of 
human soul-life more directive than ghost-life. 

7. Ten lepers cleansed. One, a Samaritan, ex- 
presses thanks rapturously Faith was the occasion 
of his being made whole, divine power the cause 

8. All-round sobriety of appetite, thought, feeling, 
and desire Special advices to seven classes therefor 

g. The rich young seeker after eternal life and pet 
fection directed to rid himself of all hindrance, and 
follow the perfect and eternal life embodied in Jesus 

10. Blindness to things spiritual and eternal, and 
its cure, illustrated by physical blindness and its cure. 

11. A publican transformed into a disciple, 
changed from an embodied spirit of avarice and ex- 
tortion to the spirit of charity in a day 

12. The ever-new story that absorbs the interest of 
heaven and earth, —the birth of Christ. Che seekers 
from afar found the Messiah, the joy of loving hearts. 

Let the study of Christ's life not cease with the 


century, but go on forever. 


“ 


Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


MITTING Lessons 8 and 12, we have ten lessons 

to review, of which the first and second are 
connected as occurring at the same feast ; the third 
and fourth as dealing with the same subject, and ap- 
parently spoken at the same time ; the 
fifth and sixth as presenting two aspects 
of the one thought,—the importance 


At, 1896-4.9, by J. James Tissot 
McC lure T ixeot Co., publishers of the “ Miuatrated Life of Our Lord Jesua Christ” 


oxen, their acres, their wife, better than the feast. 
Their refusal does not dam back the flow of God's 
gifts, but changes their curren ard turns it to the 


Gentile outcasts in highways and hedges 


juced by permission of the 
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the instinct that sets a higher value on anything just 
because it happens to have gone astray. God loses 
us when we do not love him and serve him. He 
makes efforts to recover his lost property, and rejoices 
with a joy that seeks sharers when his efforts succeed. 
here are different ways of being lost: the strayed 
sheep is the victim of heedless stupidity ; the lost 
coin has rolled into a dark corner by mechanical 
yielding to gravitation, and many a man falls into sin 
almost mechanically by force of circumstances. The 
etiorts to find are not regulated by proportion of lost 
to unlost, be it one in a hundred or one in ten, 

The parable of the Prodigal Son rises high above 
the preceding in its teaching both of the voluntariness 
of sin and the fatherhood of God. The picture of 
the son brings out the root of sin, which is the resolve 
to live to self, the solemn fact that God allows us to 
go our own road, the separation from him which en- 
sues immediately on our setting up as our own lords 
and ends, and the wicked waste inherent in all un- 
consecrated lives. ‘Then it shows us the stages of 
misery in a sinful life. There is no return for expen- 
diture ; all is spent for ‘‘ that which is not bread ;"' 
then comes slavery and degradation, for sin's course 
is ever downwards, and grosser forms of evil are 
needed to tempt the jaded palate. But hunger lasts 
when pleasure has ceased, and companions in sin 
have no pity. The stages of return begin with the 
sense of misery, and remembrances of abundant 
housekeeping in the forsaken home, and pass into 
consciousness of sin, and resolve to return, which 
takes effect in action. The wonderful picture o the 
father shows God discerning the dawn- 
ings of repentance, pitying as soon as 
he sees, anticipating, and with the kiss, 





in determining future destiny of the 
right use of wealth; the ninth and 
tenth as both happening at the same 
place. We may note the large num- 
ber of parables, and also of lessons 
bearing on money and its use 

Lesson 1 shows us Christ at a ‘‘ table 
in presence of his enemies.’’ His 
entertainer and_ fellow-guests were 
spies, and probably the dropsical man 
was the bait of the trap. There is no 
request for healing, nor any sign of 
faith, but there is the sufferer, and it is 
reckoned upon that Christ's pity will 
be moved. Jesus ‘‘answers'’ by a 
question which is an affirmation that 
healing does not break the sabbath, 
—especially such a healing as that, 
which involved no act ; but ‘‘ he took 
him,'’— by the miracle, which ob- 
viously broke no law, since it was done 
by a touch, and by another question, 
which required the answer that im- 
pulses to help were not to be dammed 
back by sabbath laws. The rest of 
the lesson consists of two little para- 
bles, bearing respectively on the great 
law that humility leads to exaltation, 
and on the principle that true kindness 
or charity must be unselfish. 

Lesson 2 brings into strong relief 
the unnatural unanimity with which 
men decline the greatest good. No- 
body ever heard of all the guests mak- 


ing excuses to avoid a feast, but what 





is unexampled in common life is the 





the token of uninterrupted love, chan 
ging the aspect of confession, lavishing 
gifts which more than restore the 
prodigal, and desiring sharers in his 
joy. 

Lessons 5 and 6 deal with one sub- 
ject, the former showing how the faith- 
ful administration of money leads to 
future blessedness; and the latter 
showing, conversely, how selfish use 
of it drags down into future misery 
Character settles destiny, and our 
handling of money powerfully molds 
character. Inthe former, the true rela 
tion to earthly goods is shown to be 
that of a steward, not an irresponsible 
possessor ; and their true character is 
set forth as being little, unrighteous, 
another's, while heavenly good is 
much, true, our own. Selfish riches, 

not riches fer se, is branded in Les 
\ son 6. Dives's sin was not being rich, 
but neglecting Lazarus at his gate. The 
rich man side by side with the pauper, 
whom he could and does not help, is 
guilty. How much of that guilt presses 
on our great commercial communities ! 
Lazarus is not contrasted with the rich 
man in regard to his poverty only, for 
his name, which means ‘* God is help,"’ 
hints at his character. The picture of 
the future is not to be taken as in its 
details lifting the veil, for these details 
are drawn from current Jewish ideas, 


but the central thought is all-impor- 








rule when God invites to the best 
things. The world’s excuses are ex- 
cuses, not reasons, which would be 
brushed aside in a moment, if there were any real 
wish to accept the invitation. <‘* I must go,"’—why 


must you? ‘*I cannot come,’’—can you not? The 


naked truth is that the apologizers like their yoke of 


A Modern Painter's Conception of Jesus 
By Tissot 


Addressing a Multitude. 


The two parables in Lesson 3 are more closely con- 
nected with each other than with thatin Lesson 4. The 
worth of lost things is the truth taught in them. The 


divine nature has something in it corresponding to 


tant. Selfish rich men cannot but have 
‘«torments,’’ in a state where desires 
survive, and the means of their gratifi- 
cation do not. The sharpest sting, then, 
will be to ‘‘remember,'’ and have to review life as it 
looks in the light of the great white throne. He who 


makes worldly goods ‘‘Azs good things’’ must be 


miserable without them. Lazarus did not regard the 
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evils of his condition as ‘' Azs evils,’’ and because they 
had strengthened his trust in his helper God, he ‘* is 
comforted."’ 

Lesson 7 is but too vivid a picture of man’s in- 
Nine 


with a full heart to give thanks, 


gratitude. are unthankful, one comes back 
Jesus expresses a 
sad wonder, and joyfully receives the solitary, grate- 
ful Samaritan. Thankfulness for the lesser gift pre- 
pared the way for the greater, the true healing won 
by faith, but only retained by thankful surrender. 
Lesson g still deals with wealth and its power to 
hinder possession of the highest good. ‘The question 
as to what to do in order to have eternal life was ear- 
nest, but faulty in its assumptions that goodness was a 
quality of actions, irrespective of the moral condition 
of the doer, and that eternal life was, as it were, an 
outward possession, arbitrarily given in payment of 
Christ the the old 


familiar precepts ; for goodness is made of homely 


deeds. referred questioner to 
virtues, and to ask Jesus what to do was to ignore 


God's ancient answer. No doubt, the youth was 
right in saying that he had kept all the specific com- 
mandments ; but he had found out, as we all find, 
that, after all scrupulous obedience to the law of duty, 
What he lacked 


renunciation, and what held Azim back was money. 


something is lacking. was self- 
Therefore the great Physician prescribed for the spe- 
cial case in hand, when he required renunciation of 
wealth. That is not a universal medicine. t+ is 
more frequently necessary than some of us believe ; 
but what is always necessary for entering into life is 


to yield up ourselves. The 


young man showed that 
Jesus had rightly diagnosed, for he shrank from the 
test. Perhaps his sorrowful departure was afterwards 
followed by a glad return, and he suffered the loss of 
all things and won Christ. 

Lesson 10 may be all concentrated in the three say- 
‘‘Have mercy on 


‘Thy faith hath 


first tells of the cry never unanswered by Jesus, and its 


ings, me,’’ ‘Rise, he calleth 


thee,’ made thee whole.’’ The 
ground in the sense of need, and in the recognition 
of Jesus as the Son of David. The second echoes 
Christ's gracious answer, while it shows the fickleness 
of the crowd trying at this moment io stifle the cry, 
and the next eager to help the man to Christ's feet. 
The third seals the gift, and follows Bartimeus’s swift 
rush to Christ, and unhesitating choice of the blessing 
most needed and desired. If we know as well what 
we most require and wish from him, and are as sure 
that he can give it, we shall not ask in vain. 

The story ot Zaccheus illustrates the truth that the 
way to win hearts is to givea heart. 
had 


harshness, but the warmth of Jesus’ love opens the 


The despised 


publican met hate with hate, and scorn with 


shut-up heart. The consciousness of being loved by 
Christ is the parent of all renovation of character. It 
opens the purse, because it opens the heart. It im- 
pels to goodness, because it impels to communion, 
It lights up the sins of the past, and makes restitution 
easy and blessed. Christ's dealing with Zaccheus 
shows in miniature his whole purpose in his incarna- 
seck and to 


tion, life, and sacrifice. lle is come to 


save that which is lost. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


IVE days ago we celebrated—what? Why did 
(Use his own words in 
With what parables did 


illustrate his mission ? 


Christ come to earth ? 
the house ot Zaccheus.) 
Christ (The great supper, 
the lost sheep and coin, the prodigal son.) Christ's 
What 
was it?) And evidently Christ taught that men's only 
hope is—what ? 


thought of the condition of men is evident. 


Then, Christ's miracles had some relation to his 


mistion. Why did he work them? What did the 
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healing of the dropsical man show about Christ? the 
healing of the ten lepers ? and of Bartimeus ? 


What was the great hindrance in the way of Christ's 


mission? Yes, selfishness. What lessons of the 
quarter illustrate the spirit of worldliness? (The un- 
just steward, the rich man and Lazarus, the rich 


What did 
Christ find to commend in worldly mer ? 


young ruler, Zaccheus, the pounds.) 
(Their 
zeal; ‘‘the unjust steward.’’) What warnings did he 
give them? (Lazarus, the pounds.) What example 
(Zaccheus.) And of 
arich man almost saved? (The young ruler.) On the 


whole, what is Christ's attitude toward money-getters ? 


have we of a riclh man saved ? 


Twenty centuries since Christ came! Is his mis- 


sion nearing its triumphant fulfilment? What signs 
of it do you see? (Progress of missions ; spread of 
civilization, growth of Christian schools and litera- 
ture, etc.) What forces are hindering it? (Strong 
drink, impurity, war, bad literature, infidelity, cor- 
rupt politics, mammon, etc.) Every Christian is a 
force that Christ relies on for his thumph. He relies 


on you. How will you serve hiin ? 
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Superintendent’s Quarterly Review 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EVIEW first by word pictures. 


that you will paint a word picture, and then 


Tell the school 


ask them to tell you the title of the lesson of which 
you are speaking. Then ask the school further ques- 
tions on that same lesson. For example : 

I see a man anxiously hastening along a lonely 
mountain track. He is calling, calling. By and by 
I see him picking something up and putting it on his 
shoulders. Give title of lesson. How many sheep 
What 


What may 


had the man? How many had gone astray ? 
did he do when he got back to the foid ? 
we learn from this : Give Golden Text of this lesson. 
Again I see a great crowd of people. Far off I see 
ten men standing. They are calling out something. 
How 
Of what 


Give Golden Text of 


Give tite. What was the matter with the ten ? 
many of them came back to give thanks? 
nationality was this one man ? 
lesson. 

See, a young man, well dressed, running fast. See, 


he falls down at the feet of the Master. Give title. 
What did the Lord 


In what spirit did he 


What did this young man want? 
Did he do it? 


Why was he so sorrowful ? 


tell him to do? 
go away? 

I heara man calling out at the top of his voice. 
People tell him to be still, but he calls all the louder, 
What the 
What was his name? Did he get what he asked for? 
What did he then do? 


I sce a tall sycomore tree. 


Give title. was the matter with man ? 
Give Golden Text. 

Up it I see a man, 
Now he comes down the tree swiftly, and with some one 
Give the man's name. 


goes to hishome. Give title. 


What was his calling? How did the people feel 
when they saw Jesus follow this man to his home? 
Give Golden Text of lesson. 

Now sing some fitting hymn, like ‘‘ Jesus of Naza- 


reth passeth by. Then go on to review by places, 
people, and parables, as suggested by the blackboard 
outline below. Have a map on the wall, and ‘point 
out the places as they are given. 

Where did the Pharisee live at whose house Jesus 
dined? Perea. In what part of the country was the 
Master when he healed the ten lepers? Samaria. In 
what city was it that Bartimeus and Zaccheus lived? 
Put down the answers as they are given, as follows : 
Perea, Samaria, Jericho. 

At whose house did Jesus dine ? 
house. 


At the Pharisee’s 
What man came to Jesus, and went away full 
of sorrow? How many lepers did Jesus heal at one 
time? Give the name of the rich man in Jericho who 
got a blessing. Give the name of a poor man in 
Jericho who also was blessed. 
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Now ask some teacher to give briefly the outline of 
We had in 
the 


the parabie of the great supper. one les. 


son two parables about seeking. Give name of 


A third 


parable teaches us how gladly God receives the return- 


the first. Now vive the name of the second. 


ing sinner. Name the parable. Weare warned against 


dishonesty in one parable. Name it. A most solemn 


parable tells us about the other world. What is its 
name ? 

Now sing some hymn like ‘* Wonderful words of 
life,’’ and have a teacher lead in prayer that all this 
quarter's lessons may be blessed to each scholar in 


PARABLES. 


your school this very day. 





PLaAces Prorie 

Perea. Pharisees. Great supper 
Samaria. Rich man. Lost sheep. 
Jericho. Ten lepers. Lost coin. 


Zaccheus. Lost son. 


Bartimeus. Unjust steward. 


Dives— Lazarus 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs” 


** Revive thy work, O Lord.” Psalm 65 : 1-4, 11-13. 

*** Call them in,’—the poor, the 84 : 1-4.) 
wretched."" Psalm 27 : 7-11, 14. 

‘There were ninety and nine that (37 : 5-8.) 
safely lay."’ Psalm 23 : 1-6 

‘*T was once far away from the Saviour." (247 : 1-4.) 


“ Vield not to temptation.” 


* Tell me the old, 


Psalm 125 : 1-5 
oid story.” (186 : 1, 2.) 


**Saviour, lead me, lest I stray.*' Psalm 119 : 169-176 


** What a fnend we have in J esus."’ (235 : 1-4.) 
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International Home Readings 
Mon.—Luke 15 : 1-10. 
TUES. 


Seeking the lost. 


—Matt. 2: 1-41. Christmas lesson. 
WED.—Luke 15 : 11-24. The prodigal son. 
THURS.—Luke 17: 11-19. ‘The ten lepers. 
FRI.— Matt. 19 : 16-26. ‘The rich young ruler. 
SaT.— Mark 10 : 46-52. sartimeus healed. 
SuN.—Luke 19: 1-10. Zaccheus. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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A School Review for the 
Fourth Quarter ' 


Lesson 1.—.Superintendent: Jesus Dining with a 
Pharisee. 

Teachers; When thou art bidden of any man to a 
the lowest 


that when he that hath bidden thee cometh, 


marriage feast... go and sit down in 
place ; 
then shalt 
thou have glory in the presence of all that sit at meat 
with thee (Luke 14 : 8-10). 


Scholars : 


he may say to thee, Friend, go up higher : 


Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted (Luke 14 : 11). 

All: Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time 
(1 Pet. § : 6). 

Lesson 2.—.Superintendent;: Parable of the Great 
Supper. 

Teachers: A certain man made a great supper ; 
and he bade many : and he sent forth his servant at 
supper time to say to them that were bidden (Luke 
14: 16, 17). 

Scholars: Come; for all things are now ready 
(Luke 14 : 17),— 

Ail: Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out (John 6 : 37). 

Lesson 3.— Superintendent: The Lost Sheep and 
Lost Coin. 


Editor's Note.—Any number of copies of this review exer- 
cise, printed for convenient use, may be had of The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., at 
75 cents per hundred, postage free. 
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Teachers: What man of you, having a hundred 
sheep, and having lost one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it? And when he 
hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing 
(Luke is: 4. $b 

Scholars: There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth (Luke 
15 : 10). 

All: He brought forth his people with joy, and his 
105 : 43). 
Lesson 4.—Superintendent: The Prodigal Son. 
Teachers: 


the husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave 


chosen with singing (Psa. 


And he would fain have been filled with 


unto him. But when he came to himself he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish here with hunger ! 
(Luke 15 : 16, 17). 

Scholars: I will arise and go to my father (Luke 
15 : 18). 

Ail: Come, and let us return unto the Lord: for 
he hath torn, and he will heal us ; he hath smitten, 


and he will bind us up (Hos. 6: 1). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: The Unjust Stewart. 

Teachers: And his lord commended the unright- 
eous steward because he had done wisely: for the 
sons of this world are for their own generation wiser 
And I say 
Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
that, shall fail, 


may receive you into the cternal tabernacles (Luke 


than the sons of the light. 


D 


unto yc ', 


of unrighteousness ; when it they 
16 : 8, 9) 
Scholars: Ye cannot God and 


(Luke 16 : 13). 


serve mammon 
Adil; The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his 
voice will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 
Lesson 6.— Superintendent: The Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 
Teachers : 


And it came to pass, that the beggar 


died, and that he was carricd away by the angels into 


Abraham's bosom: and the rich man also died, and 


was buried. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments, and seceth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom (Luke 16 : 22, 23). 

Scholars ; Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven 
(Matt. 6 : 20). 

Ai: What doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life ? (Mark 8 : 36.) 

Lesson 7. — Superintendent: The Ten Lepers 
Cleansed. 


Teachers : 


healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God ; 


One of them, when he saw that he was 


his face at 
15, 16). 
Be ye thankful (Col. 3 : 15). 


and he fell upon his feet, giving him 
thanks (Luke 17 : 
Scholars : 
Ail: O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth for ever (Psa. 136: 1). 
Lesson 8.— Superintendent : Sober Living. 


Teachers; For the grace of God hath appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men, instructing us, to the 
intent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts 
(Tit. 2:41, 12),— 

Scholars : We should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world (Tit. 2 : 12). 

All; Even so let your light shine before. men 
(Matt. 5 : 16). 

Lesson 9.—.Superintendent; The Rich Young Ruler. 

Teachers: Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me. But when the young man heard the 
saying, he went away sorrowful: for he was one that 
had great possessions (Matt. 19 : 21, 22). 

Scholars: Children, how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! 
(Mark 10 : 24.) 

Ail: Give me neither poverty nor riches ; . lest 
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I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? 


or lest | be poor, and steal (Prov. 30 : 8, 9). 
Superintendent : Bartimeus Healed. 
And eee 


... Bartimeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by the 


Lesson 10. 
Teachers: as he went out from Jericho, 
way side. And when he heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth, he began to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus an- 
swered him, and said, What wilt thou that I should 
And the blind man said unto him 
(Mark 10 : 46, 47, 51),— 

Scholars; Lord, that I 
(Mark 1o : 51). 

All; Open may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law (Psa. 119 : 18). 


do unto thee? 
might receive my sight 
thou mine eyes, that | 


Lesson 11.— Superintendent: Zaccheus the Publi- 
can. 

Teachers: And when Jesus came to the place, he 
looked up, and said unto him, Zaccheus, make haste, 
and come down ; for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. And he made haste, and came down, and 
received him joyfully (Luke 1g : 5, 6). 

Scholars : The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost (Luke 1g: 10). 

A: As for me, 1 will call upon God; and the 


Lord shall save me (Psa. 55 : 16). 
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Lesson 12.-——Superintendent: Parable of the Pounds. 
Zeachers ; And it came to pass, when he was come 
back again, having received the kingdom, that he 
commanded these servants, unto whom he had given 
the money, to be called to him, that he might know 
what they had gained by trading (Luke 1g : 15). 
Scholars : 
himself to God (Rom. 14 : 12). 


Every one of us shall give account of 


Adil; Know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment (Eccl. 11 : 9). 


Christmas Lesson.—.Superintendent : Now when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judza in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, wise men from the east came 
to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? for we saw his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him (Matt. 2 : 1, 2). 

Teachers ; And lo, the star, which they saw in the 
east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. And when they saw the 
star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy (Matt. 
2:9, 10). 

Scholars ; Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15). 

Ail; Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from 


our sins by his blood; ... to him be the glory and 


the dominion for ever and ever. Amen (Kev. 1 : 5,6). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Annre S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


Review for the Fourth Quarter 
W' HAVIE had for the lessons of the year ‘ Sto- 
ries about Jesus."” It will be well and fitting 
to make the review of the closing Sunday of the year 
and century a general review on the life of our Lerd. 


The children know httle about his life chronologi- 


Begin the 


cally, so it will be ¢g 


best to let that pass. 


review with the general question, ‘*What can you 


tell me about Jesus?’’ and say, ‘1 want all the 
scholars to tell me something they have learned about 
him.”’ 

Prepare the blackboard before the class assembles, 


with the following outline : 





STORIES ABOUT 
JESUS 


1, SOME THINGS HE DID. 2. SOME THINGS HE SAID. 


8. SOME THINGS HE 18. 4, SOME OTHER STORIES. 











Now get the children talking. Let them tell you 
what they know about the life of the Saviour. By 
following the blackboard outline, the facts of Jesus’ 
life will be brought out in at least some degree of or- 
der. Instead of attempting to write the things Jesus 


did and said and is, print on the board merely the 


first letter of some of them. 


In answer to your ques- 








tions, many replies will be given, such as, ‘* Jesus 


healed the sick,’’ ‘‘Fed the hungry,’’ ‘* Taught the 
people,’’ exc. 
He Said,’’ 


reviewed, and also the Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, ete. 


Under the second head, ‘‘Some Things 
many of the beautiful Golden Texts can be 
After these, ‘‘Some Things Jesus Is’’ will naturally 
follow, and, when the children answer that Jesus 1s 
kind, loving, gentle, etc., they may be asked, ‘‘ How 
do you know that?’’ Show again some of the pic- 
tures used during the teaching of the lessons. 

We have had many illustrative stories during the 
year, and it will be helpful to have some of these 
repeated also. Perhaps a few of the slower, more 


backward, and retiring children may recall some of 


them. Give them a chance to tell what they re- 
member. In this exercise see that the bright and 


forward children do not monopolize the time. 
The whole exercise should make a most delightful 


hour. Let it be truly a children's hour. Let them 
do the talking, the teacher merely prompting by a 
question here and there. The teacher should care- 
fully observe the answers given, noting particularly 
which of the actions and words of Jesus the children 
most easily recall, and also which of the illustrative 
stories seem to make the greatest impression. Review 
Sunday is the day for the teacher to learn how to 
teach. A great teacher once said : ‘‘ Would you know 
child ? 


teach you what to do."’ 


how to lead the Observe him. He will 
Close the review by reading or singing ‘‘ The Story 
of the Christ'’ (found in ‘* Song Stories for the Sunday- 
School,’’ published by Clayton F. Summy, Chicago), 
as follows : 
The Story of the Christ 
If you'll listen, little children, 
I will tell a story true, 
Of a loving little baby, 
That up to manhood grew ; 
All the little children loved him, 
Many grown-up people, too, 
For he always helped and blessed them 


In all the ways he knew. 
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Now you know, dear little children, 
Though we sometimes try with might, 
Our hands forget their loving, 
Our faces lose their light ; 
But his hands were always loving, 
His eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 


To heal the sick and blind 


Now his feet seemed never weary, 
They would travel day or night, 
If, > going on a journey, 


He could make a sad face bright, 
Only words both kind and gentle 

From his lips were ever heard, 
And, though many people called him, 


Ile heard their every word. 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lessons of this quarter might be taken by 
themselves as a course of instruction given by 
Jesus to his disciples before leaving them alone to lay 
Almost the 
entire course may be reviewed by reading Luke 13 : 
22 to 18 : 28. 


the foundations of the Christian Church. 


Jesus invited men to come into a so- 
ciety which he called the kingdom of God. Its mem- 
bers, he said, are distinguished from other persons by 
their intimacy with himself, so close that he described 
it as eating his flesh and drinking his blood (John 6 : 
54-57). Those who are related to him, he said, have 
eternal life. 
to your scholars. 


Make the meaning of that phrase clear 
Study John 6 : 40; 17:3; 1 John 
§ : 11, 12, and the other passages named in the con- 
cordance which contain this phrase. Show your 
scholars that this is the life which Jesus in the lessons 
of this quarter teaches his disciples how to live. We 
may call it— 
“The Strenuous Life "’ 

Most of the lessons are parables. Assign one para- 
ble or incident to each pupil a week in advance, ask- 
ing him to tell the story brietly in his own words. 
Then show ho » it illustrates the various phases of the 
strenuous life. 

Lesson 1.—Its foes ; the formalism that makes reli- 
gion to consist in obedience to rules rather than a 
spirit of service ; pride and exclusiveness. Describe 
the Pharisees in whom these kept them out of the 
kingdom. 

Lesson 2.—Its cost. The parable of the great sup- 
per shows that the strenuous life requires deliberate 
self-surrender, and constant service of Jesus Christ. 

Lesson 3.—The divine estimate of its value, shown 
in Christ's sacrifice in seeking, and joy in finding, the 
lost. 

Lesson 4.—The divine help in gaining it. Show 
how the lost son came to himself, and found the heart 
of his father. 

Lessons 5, 6.—Its use of wealth. Show how money 
is to be used to provide friends in the future life, and 
that the selfish use of it will leave one as friendless 
hereafter as the rich man in Hades. 

Lesson 7.—Some of its virtues. In this lesson are 
a miracle (Luke 17 : 11-19), 


20-37), and two parables (Luke 18 


a vivid picture (vs. 
1-14). 
of greater revelation of 


They illus- 
trate gratitude, expectation 
Christ, trust in God, and humility. 

Lesson 8.—The stedfast sobriety 

Lesson 9.—Its temptations from wealth. Show 
how the disciples triumphed over their possessions, 
whiie the rich man was conquered by love of his 

Lesson 10.—lIts supreme illustration, in Christ suf- 
fering crucifixion from those he would save ; its en- 
forcement, in his answer to the petition of John and 
James ; and its beneficence in his giving sight to 
Bartimeus, and making him a disciple. 

Lesson 11.—Its chivalry, shown in Christ's way of 
winning Zaccheus,- and in his responses. 
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Lesson 12.—Its responsibilities. Show what trusts 
God has committed to every one, and what use must 
be made of them to please him. ‘The lessons may 
be effectively reviewed by use of questions, therefore 


a considerable number are here offered. 


Suggestive Questions 
What kept the Pharisees from entering into the 
kingdom of heaven? In what virtues did they take 
pride? What was wrong about their righteousness ? 
Why did publicans and harlots get into the kingdom 
before the : 31, 32.) Could 


publicans and harlots believe on Jesus and continue 


Pharisees ¢ (Matt. 21 
in sin? Could Pharisees reject Jesus and please God 
by public almsgiving and sabbath-keeping ? 

What excuses were given by those invited to the 
great supper? Why were not the excuses acceptable ? 
Can you mention any genuine reasons which excuse 
men from obeying and serving God ? 

Does a shepherd care more for his stray sheep than 
for those safe in the fold ? 
over the stray sheep found ? How does this rejoicing 
illustrate the heavenly estimate of the value of a lost 
life that can be reclaimed ? How much effort does 
God expect of us in reclaiming such lives ? 

How did the lost son come to himself? What did 
he find out about his father which the elder son had 
not learned ? 
ceive repentant sinners ? 


Why does he rejoice more 


How can we be sure that God will re- 


What use of money will promote our happiness in 
the future world? Why? Why was Dives friendless 
when he passed beyond death ? Why could not the 
friends he left behind be persuaded not to repeat his 
mistake ? 

What did the ten lepers most desire? Why did 
nine of them offer no thanks to the man who gave 
them their desire? Who was the one that did offer 
thanks ? Could a Samaritan be a better man than a 
son of Abraham ? 

What did the young ruler think he most desired ? 
What did he most desire? Why did Jesus love him? 
What are the rewards which Christ's disciples receive 
for surrendering all things for his sal Why are 
these rewards given to them ? Could selfish men en- 
joy such rewards ? 

What did Christ give for those who gave up all 
things for him? What did he not give to answer the 


request of two of these disciples? What, besides 
sight, did he give to Bartimeus ? 

What won Zaccheus to be a disciple of Christ ? 
How did he show himself a disciple ? How did Christ 
acknowledge him as a disciple ? 

What responsibilities belong with the trusts we have 
received from God ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Let the pupils name each of the prominent persons 
in the lessons of the quarter, and one noble trait in 
each person. Let them describe the different ways in 
which Jesus approached these persons to interest 
Let them name the 
traits of character in men which they most admire, 


them in the kingdom of God. 


Show which of these are revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
how following him leads to perfect manhood. Ask 
them to describe a true Christian, and, if they will, 
to say in what respects they most fall short of realiz- 
ing their ideal. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Review Lesson.—Final Teachings to Disciples 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bibie class.] 

While we cannot allot with any certainty a date to 
the particular events of this quarter's lessons, we can 
have a general idea of the time which must be al- 
lowed. The feast of the dedication was in December, 
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the passover was in April. During these few months 
our Lord went once 2t least to the vicinity of Jerusa. 
lem at the time of the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead. So great a stir did this marveious event make 
that the religious leaders definitely determined (John 
Il : 53) to lose no opportunity of putting him out of 
the way. He thereupon retired again to an obscure 
village named Ephraim, nat to reappear until the 
week before the passover. 

During these weeks and months we must try to re. 
alize that our Lord was chiefly the thoughtful and 
generous comrade of his loving followers. He does 
take occasion to speak with searching plainness to the 
Pharisees and scribes concerning their lack of the 
qualities which their hereditary position and their in- 
Even 
in these rebukes, however, he seems to aim at warn- 


fluence with the people would make necessary. 


ing his friends against such perversions of opportunity, 
rather than at criticising his enemies. 

The teachings of this short period are unsurpassed 
for force and beauty. The parables of the lost coin, 
the prodigal son, the pounds, the laborers in the vine- 
yard, the unjust judge, Dives and Lazarus ; the inci- 
dents of the banquet with the Pharisees, of the raising 
of Lazarus, of the ten lepers, of the rich young ruler, 
of the redemption of Zaccheus ; the discourses about 
the cost of discipleship (Luke 14 : 25 ff.), on ambi- 
tion (Luke 14 : 7-11), on strenuous and active faith 
(Luke 17 : 5-10), on the kingdom (Luke 17 : 20 ff.), 
on discipleship versus lordship,—these are each a 
beautiful specimen of his peculiar methods and 
teachings. 

II]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the buoks named are necessary in following these studies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them, 
mailed free by the Editor.] 


For fuller information abouc cooks see leaflet, which will be 

The best preparation for a successful and helpfui 
survey of this period is the study (aided by a harmony) 
of its facts in their order as given by the gospel narra- 
tives, following this by the thoughtful reading of any 
‘* Life of Christ,’’ so far as it bears on the period 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIoNn. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 


to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 


lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times | 


1. Time and Locality. 


the movements of Jesus during this period ? 


(1.) How may we locate 
Which 
were of more importance in Luke's mind,—-his move- 
ments or his teachings? (2.) How long a time may 
we fairly assign to the events of this quarter ? 

2. The Master's Audience. (3.) With how many 
different kinds of audiences is he represented as deal- 
ing? (4,) Which was his best liked audience ? 

3. His Spirit. (5.) Which is uppermost in the 
gospel record of this period, —rebuke and criticism, or 
appeal and warning ? 

4. The Last Visit to Jerusalem before the Final 
One. (6.) What led Jesus to take this dangerous 
journey ? What did he accomplish by it? (7.) How 
many times had Jesus gone up to Jerusalem and 
worked there according to the record ? 

5. Ais (8.) Which 
the noblest parable of those uttered at this time? 
[McLaren : § 5.] 

6. His Deeds. 
acteristic of the acts of Jesus related by Luke as be- 


Teachings. is, on the whole, 
(9.) What themes did he discuss ? 
(10.) Select three of the most char- 


longing to this period. 
IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

‘Count the cost"’ is a sort of key-note for this 
period. 

How wonderful the fidelity and courage of the dis- 
ciples seem when we remember that Jesus was a pro- 
scribed man, in danger of violent death ! 

[Epvrror’s Norge.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 
books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 
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New Hampshire’s Outlook in 
Sunday-School Work 


By Clementine S. Lucas 


LEASANT weather helped to bring out two hun- 
dred and seventy-five delegates to the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the New Hampshire 
Sunday-school Association at Tilton, November 13-15. 
They were welcomed by a reception committee at the 
Methodist Church, where the convention was held. 
‘There was the full share of able addresses, profita- 
ble conferences, and open parliaments, on varied 
phases of the work. 
Mrs. Flora V, Stebbins, Home Department secre- 
tary of Massachusetts, told in a fascinating way of 
her work, 


service. 


and particularly of the messenger-boy 

For the past month the state has employed for special 
work Miss Clementine S. Lucas of Sussex, New Bruns- 
wick. Miss Lucas has attended the convention with 
Mr. J. N. Dummer, the field secretary, and has organ- 
ized one primary union. At the state convention she 
conducted a children's half-hour, where a lesson was 
taught to nearly two hundred bright-eyed, active chil- 
dren. Miss Lucas also led the conference of primary 
teachers, and gave an address. 

The 


the field has striven to 


past year 


secretary 


% 





— season is particularly rich in books of travel. 
As arule, the illustrations are by the photographic 
half-tone process, but not so the new edition of Henry 
James's A Little Tour in France ($3), which is lu- 
minous under the artistic hand of Joseph Pennell. 
These fascinating chapters—informal notes, as Mr. 
James modestly calls them—first appeared sixteen 
years ago, without the illustrations expected to accom- 
pany them, but at last the author rejoices that in Mr. 
Pennell's drawings they have acquired the benefit 
they always lacked. In the rarely charming preface 
Mr. James calls his chapters ‘‘ impressions, imme- 
diate, easy, and consciously limited.’ It is ‘* the de- 
light of the eyes and the play of fancy,’’ a surren- 
der to the picture rather than the quest of the inner 
social, economic, and his- 


springs of constitution, - 


toric. In these exquisite descriptions of Tours, 
Bourges, Nantes, La Rochelle, Toulouse, Carcassonne, 
Montpellier, Dijon, Nimes, and a score or so more 
old French cities, the author chooses the ‘‘ benefits of 
the perception of surface,—a perception, when fine, 
perhaps none of the most frequent,’’—rather than 
‘tthe perception of very complex underlying mat- 
ters.'’ But Mr. James's perception of surface is not 
by any means a superficial perception, as any cul- 
tured reader whose good fortune it may be to rest in 
this lap of literary and artistic luxury will testify. 
Clifton Johnson’s Photographs in France 

The title of Clifton Johnson's Along French By- 
ways ($2.25) might seem to place it in competition 
But while Mr. John- 
son's book contains some information about persons 


and 


with James's ideal panorama. 


towns and one misses the 


things, 


landscapes, 


The Romance of 
Travel in Holiday Garb 
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stimulate the primary work in the state by engaging 
Miss Bertha F. 


Massachusetts, and Miss Lurpee, junior superinten- 


Vella, primary superintendent for 
dent at Berkeley Temple in Boston, each for two 
weeks’ work. 

The field secretary is actively employed by the 
months in 


state for six months of the year—three 


spring, and three months in autumn. He reports 13 
county conventions attended, 43 district conventions, 
and 40 new New 


member- 


Home Departments organized. 
Hampshire has 623 Sunday-schools, with a 
ship of 51,780. The Granite State Bulletin, the organ 
of the Associiition, has been published for two years, 
and has proved a source of profit to the Association. 

There are 120 Home Departments in the state, with 
a‘membership of about 4,000; 3 primary unions, and 
25 normal classes. This year 18 were granted nor- 
mal diplomas, 47 had received diplomas in the past 
two years, making in all 65 graduates. 

The Treasurer's report showed all bills paid, the 
old debt wiped out, and a small balance in the 
treasury. Hearts are rejoiced at the outcome, and 
the outlook for the year, financially as well as other- 
wise, is good. 

The place for holding the next ci nvention was left 
undecided. The new officers are: President, the Rev. 
William Warren; secretary-treasurer, C. EF. Quimby ; 
Field Secretary, J. N. Dummer, all of Tilton ; super- 
Normal Work, Professor W. G. 
superintendent Home 

Clark of 
Departinent, the 


intendent Bingham 
of Derry ; 


Rev. F. G. 


Department, the 
Plymouth superintendent 


Primary Rev. R. P. Gardiner of 


Hampstead. 
(** Work and Workers ’’ continued on page 829) 
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artistic sense of selection and proportion. 


Indeed, 
much of these descriptions is as naive as a school- 


boy's diary. The returned tourist enjoys reading of 
experiences like his own, and the stay-at-home will 
forgive being told so many undisputed things in such 
a solemn way, for the book will both instruct and 
entertain him. The photographs taken by Mr. John- 
son, of deservedly high reputation for this sort of 
work, are in some instances exceptionally fine. 
For Lovers of Paris 

Many books on Paris there are for tourist or shut- 
in, but few books can be found—if any one can— 
combining so mucn that is large and broad, from so 
many authoritative points of view, and all so com- 
pactly and systematically arranged, as Paris as Seen 
and Described by Famous Writers ($1.50), edited 


and translated by Esther Singleton. ‘* An artistic 
guide-book’’ it is, as the compiler aimed that it 
should be. But it is not amere guide-book. It goes 


to such sources as Hugo, Blanc, Hamerton, Sand, 
Balzac, Thackeray, and others of equal note, for its 
text,—which is literature, and not ordinary ‘ guide- 


book’’ talk. 
excellent, and add greatly to the value of the text 


The half-tone illustrations are really 


which they reinforce and adorn. 
Spanish Hi~hways and Byways 

Packed with information intelligently and delight- 
fully handled, as full of the life of culture as it is of 
the record of fact, is SfPanish Highways and Byways, 
Yet its 
plished author claims that it is nothing more than a 


by Katharine Lee Bates ($2.25). accom- 


record of impressions. And as such, she says, 


‘whatever may be its errors, it should at least bear 








Witness to dhe pictures g of the Pe- 


ninsula and to the precious | 


his) Manners,’ 


Here is the record of the experiences of an American 


woman who knows how to ‘ observe, compare, re- 
flect, record She takes us into the Alhambra, 
Seville, Madrid, ‘Toledo, Cadiz, Santiago ; she shows 
us a bull fight, a state funeral, children at their 
games, a cemetery, palaces, and cathedrals ; she in- 


troduces us to the royal family, the gypsies, the com- 
mon household, to elegance and to squalor, to na- 
ture and to art 


It was only last year that the alert 


this book is the in- 
The 


from photographs, numerous, characteristic, and 


author made the tour of which 
illustrations are 


vell 


structive and alluring outcome 


executed, 

Romantic Edinburgh 
Replete with information concisely yet interestingly 

presented, is Geddie’s Romantic 


John hidinbhurgn 


($2. 50). One who means to visit this most picturesque 
ot the cities of Europe cannot attord to let this book go 
unexamined. Filled with enthusiasm for his subject as 
the author is, there is every evidence of his up-to-date- 
ness, and his disposition to get at the truth. Ths is 
shown, for instance, in the conclusions drawn from the 
doubts recently thrown on the authenticity of the Jolin 


Knox 


resque old dwelling sacred to the memory of its sup- 


house Tempting as it is to keep this pictu- 


posed erstwhile possessor, Mr. Geddie passes judically 
and negatively upon it, while yet finding in it a rare 


relic of the domestic architecture of the time.’ ‘The 


book is equally historical and descriptive, for, as the 
author says, I:dinburgh’s present can be read only in 
the light of its past. 


Sadly: enough, ‘‘ every yeat 


familiar features of the streets and closes are drafted 

from the lists of the city’s sights into that of the city's 

memories.’’ The book is richly illustrated with photo- 

graphic half-tones. 

A Continuation of Powell’s ‘‘ Historic Towns,”’ 
Beating a retreat, from France, 


now, Spain, and 


Scotland, we are ready for a tour with Lyman P. Pow- 
American 


Towns of 


pictures 


ell, in the third volume of the series on 
title of A7istori 
The 
in this book are particularly fine, reproducing build. 


Historic Towns under the 


the Southern States ($3.50). half-tone 


ings, monuments, landscapes, portraits, old docu- 


ments, etc. The frontispiece is a photogravure of the 


The 


‘* patriotic 


Library of Congress. purpose of the book, 


says Mr. Powell, is and educational 

perhaps the latter term should include the forme: 
Eighteen representative cities are visited, from Balti- 
New Orleans. 


more to St. Augustine and rhe his- 


toric sense dominates the spirit, as in such a view it 
should. Maps and diagrams add to the clarity of the 

The Civil Wat 
the topographical as well 


book 


The series is of permanent value. 


comes in for its share in 


narrative. 
as other interests, but the 
mission of the is intentionally and laudably 
irenic. 
A Sumptzous Work on Burma 

Robed in dark red and gold, and glorious with over 
four hundred illustrations of reproduced photographs, 
many of them full page, Burma, by Max and Bertha 
Ferras ($15), is a book for the center-table, but it is 


} 


vastly more. It is written in most engaging style by 


a lady and a gentleman who know the country thor- 


oughly. With good map, index, specimens of Bur- 


mese music, and appendices giving chronology 


history, and all needed statistics, it has also the word- 


pictures which show ‘the seven ages of man,’’ 
takes 


the homes of the people, shows us school life and 


from 
birth to the ‘‘change of worlds."’ It us into 
early influences, the games and plays of the young 
folks, and the whole course of life of the boy and 
the young man, as well as of the elders in the even- 
ing time of life. Manners and customs, trades and 
professions, are pictured in detail, with wealth of sug- 
The 


Shans, so very promising, 


other races, such as the 
and the Karens, 


whom American Baptist missionaries have done such 


gestive information. 


among 


G26 14 = 


wondertul work ; the Chinese, the Eurasian children, 


the europeans, —all come in tor des¢ ription 


Burma, 
shut otf from all the world by the mountains on land 
and by the sea,—before the waters had a path, —has 
developed an individuality of its own, which is still 
ful: of freshness and charm, as the chapters, espe- 
Much like 


the Japanese in outward appearance, is it too much 


cially on ‘‘ pagents and frolics,’’ show. 
to hope tha’ the Burmese will become, in all good 
things at le: st, like their island brethren, and make a 


recor] like them ? 


Certainly this delightful book has 
grown under eyes that were very keen to perceive, 
sympath.es that were rich and deep, and hands that 
wrough: with loving industry. 
Mario : Crawford’s Masterly Work of Travel 

Th: service which F. Marion Crawford has rendered 


to an intelligent, even it not scientific, public in his 


% 
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recent works dealing with Italy in its romantico-his- 
His new 
book, Zhe Rulers of the South ($6), increases the 
public's debt to him, and will add to his always 


toric aspect, is not easily overestimated. 


growing reputation. In this fine work of two vol- 


umes, illustrated with many drawings and _ photo- 
gravures, he holds up to the enchanted eye of the reader 
the little-known lands of Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
He begins with a brief notice of the legendary and 
mythical ages which, however, soon gives piace to the 
early Greek settlers, and brings us through the periods of 
rise and fall of influences, Greek, Roman, Arabic, and 
Norman,—of which the Roman is the one least no- 
ticeable in the present day, —to the establishment of 
the house of Aragon. It 1s not enough to call the 
book interesting. It is informing, aliuring, stimu- 
lating, and to every sense engaging. 


b 


The Latest Gift-Books for Old and Young 


|* Ernest Seton-Thompson the world beholds the 


rare combination of naturalist, artist, and hu- 


manitarian, —all in high development. Only in less 
Grace Gallatin 
book, A 


is the record of her experi- 


degree does his accomplished wite, 


Seton-Thompson, retlect his genius. Het 
Homan Tenderfood ($2), 
ences in the Western wilds during three seasons of 
health-seeking for mind and body. Her advice on 
the subject of camping outfit for women is not only 
technically full and expert, but brim full of sterling 
sense, as weil as 


common a proper femininity and 


dignity Although her courage has carried her 


through countless dangers of all kinds, she has a 


noble sympathy with life, —as has her husband, -—and 
would far rather photograph a wiid animal than kill 
him. The story of her shooting an elk at a hundred 
and thirty-five yards is feelingly and impressively 
narrated, ‘He never knew what killed him,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ but I felt no glory in the achievement.’ She 
was filled with a kind of surprise that the breath of 
life of so magnificent an animal could be taken away 
so easily. There is entertainment and instruction in 
such a book as this; and, more, there is the clean 
white fiber of fine moral. The full-page drawings are 
by Mr. Seton-Thompson and others, while other de- 
signs and general make-up of the book are by the 


author. 


Stage-Coach and Tavern Days 

An untiring historical fact-gatherer is Alice Morse 
Earle, and her latest book, Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days ($2.50), is a remarkable storehouse of miscel- 
laneous matters pertaining to life in our colonial and 
early national days. The title may suggest, yet only 
in a faint degree, the reach of search and scope of 
record in its pages. The ‘‘tavern’’ meant more 
than most persons nowadays suppose, and the road 
itself is the center of a host of themes. Signs, Cones- 
toga wagons, stage drivers, ghosts, drinks, punish- 
ment of other 
things, modes, manners, and origins, pass in review. 
New England is given its due, but to the credit of the 


author be it said, other parts of the country come in 


animals, coaches, and a hundred 


P ° . -} 
for their share of the whole mosaic portrait of ‘early 
American ways, means, and legacies. 


** Saints and Friendly Beasts "’ 

It was a happy thought to put together these legends 
of the peaceable and humane attitude of the old 
saints toward the animal Abbie Farwell 
loving friendly beast,"’ 
writes Zhe Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts 
($1.25). The illustrations, in style, are 
by Fanny Y. Cory. The motif of the book is read in 
a quotation from St. Guthlac : 


creation 
Brown, ‘‘in memory of a 


‘* poster "’ 


‘‘ Brother, hast thou 
never learned in Holy Writ that with him who has 
led his life after God's will 


the wild beasts and wild 


birds are tame ?'' Eighteen saints, in their close re- 
lations with wolf, lion, gull, goose, stag, robin, camel, 
mice, fish, deer, etc., are cited by legend more or 
less authentic and full. It is a pity that a book so 
suggestive and readable should suffer the literary in- 
firmity of inexpert verse. Prose is so much better 
when it is not arranged to look like poetry, and 
most of the book is in honest prose. As 2 whole, the 


collection of stories is to be commended. 


The Solitary Summer 

The hidden author of Edizabeth and Her German 
Garden now follows up that successful venture with 
The Solitary Summer ($2.50), which may be called, 
with some qualification, a sequel to the first book, 
although quite independent of it, and not necessarily 
There 
is, perhaps, more real humor in the second book, but 
any one who enjoys one will want to read the other. 
The hoteliness, simplicity, and naturalness of the 
stories, give them peculiar charm. The older book 
now reappears in a new edition, handsomely manu- 
factured and illustrated ($2. 50). 
A Garden of Simples 

With its quaint brown and blue cover, paper label, 
wide margins, and uncut leaves, A Garden of Simples, 
by Martha B. Flint ($1.50) bears an atmosphere of by- 
gone days when every woman was skilled in herb-lore, 
and the plants of fiekl and forest played an important 
and now almosi forgotten part in medical science. 


concluding the portraiture of the characters. 


The contents and prescriptions of a priceless manu- 
script book in the possession of the writer; and handed 
down from mother to daughter from the English phy- 
sician, who had been the immigrant ancestor of her 
family, form the basis of the first essay. The other 
chapters of this delightful volume similarly hark back 
to the days of Gerarde and Culpepper and Burton, the 
old-time writers concerning ‘‘ wyrt-cunning,"’ our an- 
cestors’ name for botany, and revive many a curious 
and forgotten secret concerning the herbs and flowers 
and treés. To all who answer to ‘‘the lure of green 
things growing,’’ this book will be most welcome. 


Maurice Thompson’s Winter Garden 

Another book that ‘‘sits sweet ’i the hollow o’ the 
hand,*’ is the buckram-bound collection of essays b; 
Maurice Thompson, which he has entitled My W» 1 
Garden ($1.50). Three hobbies has Mr. Thom: on, 
and he has ridden them all far, and sometime- -ven 
drives them Russian fashion, three abreast. In every 
essay one soon learns that the writer is a lover of 
nature, the classics, and last, and by no means least, 
the bow. Incredible as it may seem in these days 
of steel bullets and long-range rifles, there is still 
abroad in the land a wielder of the long-bow, the vir- 
tues of which old Roger Ascham set forth so lovingly. 
Furthermore, Mr. Thompson writes as well as he 
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shoots,—no faint praise when one learns that he has 
killed a flamingo flying, and a hawk at eighty yards, 
Whether reading Horace with him on the banks of 4 
Southern bayou, stalking a least bittern, or listening 
to shrike-notes among the orange-trees, the reader 
will always find Mr. Thompson delightful company, 


A Noteworthy Book on Women of the Bible 

Cardinal Gibbons truly says ‘‘the world is gov. 
erned more by ideals than by ideas ; it is influenced 
more by living, concrete models than by abstract 
principles of virtue."’ This is reason enough for a 
collection of biographical studies of the Women of 
the Bible by Eminent Divines ($2). 
these women are portrayed by twelve writers, Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant. These contributors are 
Drs. Chadwick, Abbott, Coe, Van Dyke, 
Hillis ; Bishops Potter, Hurst, and Doane ; Rabbi 
Gottheil, Cardinal Gibbons, and Professor Moulton. 


Thirteen of 


Faunce, 


The book is handsomely illustrated. Its authors be- 


speak its rare acceptability. 
W. D. Howells’s Literary Friends 

For a personal retrospect of American authorship 
no one would be likely to write more interestingly than 
William D. Howells. 
persons and with places, his searching insight into hu- 


His large acquaintance with 


man nature, his struggles, disappointments, and suc- 
cesses, lend large opportunity to his trenchant yet 
kind, his controlled 


fluent yet pen, to 


panorama rich in character color, and in eventful 


portray a 
chiaroscuro. This he has done in Literary Friends 
($2. 50). 
literary and other ‘‘ impressions 


The book abounds in 
*' of New York and 
Boston, including, of course, more or less elaborated 


and Acquaintance 


portraitures of distinguished people, among whom are 
the three stars, Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell. The 
book is abundantly illustrated. 


James T. Fields’s Author-Friends 

James T. Fields’s Yesterdays with Authors ($3) has 
stood the test of time, and well merits the new ap- 
pearance in this volume, illustrated with photogravure 
portraits, autograph letters, etc. The rising genera- 
tion needs an introduction to Fields, and, through 


Fields, to some of his distinguished iiterary friends. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel 

‘« Pictures may hold a primary or secondary place in 
teaching, according to their nature and the aim of the 
teacher.’’ Thisisthe opening sentence of Henry Turner 
Bailey's The Great Painters’ Gospel ($2), a large thin 
volume of pictures representing scenes and incidents 
in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, with scriptural 
quotations, references, and suggestions for compara- 
tive study. There are over a hundred and sixty half- 
tone pictures from the masters, each page containing 
from two to four pictures, together with the appropn- 
ate comments and Scripture references. To say that 
this is the work of the supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, himself a devoted 
Sunday-school superintendent and author of The 
Blackboard in Sunday-School, is to say at once that 
the pictures are carefully selected, and that the text is 
concise, clear, interesting, and free from florid senti- 
mentality. For the making of such a book as this 
Mr. Bailey has a rare combination of natural gifts and 
acc,ired skill, 


y of Nineteenth Century Science 

‘Iu attempt to tell Zhe Story of Nineteenth Century 
Sctence ($2.50) in a large-type book of four hundred 
and seventy-five pages is, at best, a difficult task,— 
one sure to provoke criticism in the matter of inclu- 
sions, omissions, and proportions. Yet it must be 
admitted that Dr. Henry Smith Williams has per- 
formed the task with commendable judgment and 
edification. It is good to see the credit which he 
gives to Dr. Rush of Philadelphia for his hu- 
mane reforms of the treatment of the insane. The 
controversy over the origin and development of 
the sun-picture might have had a paragraph. Da- 
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guerre was but one factor in it. Arche- 
The book, in 
fact, is more strictly confined to physical 


ology is omitted enurely. 


science, astronomy, paleontology, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, chemistry, physiology, 
medicine, biology, psychology, —theo- 
retical and practical. 

Mrs. Browning’s Works Complete 

No pains has been spared by the pub- 
lishers to produce an edition of A/rs. 
Browning s Works complete as to text, 
critically annotated and introduced, con- 
venient as to arrangement, legible as to 
type and paper, portable as to size of 
volumes,—of which there are six,—at- 
tractive as to frontispiece illustration 
and cover designs, and cheap as to price. 
The editors are Charlotte 
Helen A. Clarke. The little volumes 
stand in a substantial box with hinged 
lid. ($4.50.) 

Abbey Illustrates 
** She Stoops to Conquer” 

An exquisitely illustrated edition of 
Goldsmith's never-dying She Stoops to 
Conguer ($1.50) is one of the most 
beautiful of the lesser gift-books of the 
season. It is sufficient to say in praise 
of it that it is of portable size, and that 
the abundant drawings are by that prince 
of illustrators, Edwin A. Abbey. 

Rip Van Winkle Handsomely Illustrated 

Heavy marginal decorations, in tints, 
many small illustrations, good and in 
different, in line, and fine, full-page 
photogravures, give to the new edition 
of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (2 vols., 
$3. 50) that special holiday attire in which 


Porter and 


it is always worthy of appearing, as not 
too elegant for use, yet noticeable and 
fine enough for the parlor show table. 
Booklets and Calendars 

The Christmas and New Year season 
brings with it the usual complement of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons’ gift booklets and 
calendars. These are of various sizes 
and prices to suit all kinds of givers 
and receivers. A handsome wall calen- 
dar is always an appropriate reminder 
of the day and remembrancer of the 
donor throughout the year. 


¢(** Books and Writers ’’ continued on page 828) 
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DEPARTMENT 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
ased within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
sag for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
ene year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
frsition, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
hisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
42 examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 830. 
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‘‘The peer of them all.’’ 








rare ability and supreme skill. 


the world has yet produced. 


to become a real teacher of the Word. 


for themselves. 
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45 JACKSON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pale 


ot SELECT | 
NOTES 10: 


OR twenty-six consecutive years Dr. F. N. Peloubet has compiled 
the Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons with 


‘e\eEvery year’s volume has invariably surpassed its predecessor until 
to-day Select Notes stands alone unequaled, unapproached, and un- 
questioned, the greatest help to the study of the Sunday-School Lessons 


“<The most critical biblical scholars; the most earnest Christian § | 
workers; the teacher in her class; the missionary in the field, at home, ; 
abroad, wherever the International Lessons are used; more than 


A Hundred Thousand Bible Students, 


gladly affirm that Select Notes are indispensable for completely fitting one 


“eT his greatest of all helps is absolutely undenominational, is beautifully 
illustrated, and not only illuminates and explains the scripture text, but 
furnishes a superabundance of incidents, stories, anecdotes, etc., with 
which the underlying thought of the lesson may be enforced and clinched. 


~We are always glad to send enquirers free sample 
pages of the “Select Notes,” and let them speak 
Send postal card for them to-day. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


110 BOYLSTON, ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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CALIFORNIA 


FIRST-CLASS PULLMAN SLEEPERS 


DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO WITHOUT 
CHANGE. CARRIED ON LIMITED TRAINS OF THE ROCK 
ISLAND—D. & R. G.—R. G. W.—SOU. PAC., PASSING THE MAG- 
NIFICENT SCENERY OF THE ROCKIES AND SIERRA NEVADA 
BY DAYLIGHT IN BOTH DIRECTIONS, DIRECT CONNECTIONS 
TO AND FROM LOS ANGELES. BEST DINING CAR SERVICE, 











GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS 
TO SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY VIA SOUTHERN ROUTE 
THROUGH OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS. LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY 
TUESDAY AND THURSDAY VIA SCENIC ROUTE THROUGH 
COLORADO AND UTAH. LATEST IMPROVED TOURIST CARS. 
FAST TRAINS, LOWEST RATES. 








SEND FOR “CHICAGO TO CALIFORNIA’ DESCRIBING FIRST-CLASS 
SERVICE, on ron “TOURIST DICTIONARY” ano ITINERARY TO 


HAL S. RAY,P.A. M. D.,111S. Orn STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, GEN'L PASS. AG'T, CHICAGO. 














Anybody can play it! 


70B0 CORNET S§ 


and up, charges prepaid. 
Imitates a protessional cor- 
net to perfeciion, Requires 






no knowledge of music 

or musical notes. The most 

extraordinary musical in 

s6trument ever produced It 

amplifies and changers the 

human voice so wonder 

_ fully as to make it strange, 

Weird and unnatural beyond all comprehension. 
it seems impossible for it to accomplish so much. 
It gives you the vocal power of ten giants, yet its 
music may be softened to the cooing of a dove. 
Money and muse making feature for Church 
Choirs, and other concerts. SING INTO MOT TH- 
PIECK, ZOBO DOFS THER REST. Catalogue free. 


Straus Mig. Co., 369 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York. 








MAKE MONEY EVENINCS. 

Men employed daring the day can make money even 

ings giving public exhibitions with Magic Lane 

tera or Stereopticen. Little capital needed 
Write ter particulars, 26pace Catalocue FREE 


McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


LYMYER ay eran 


ae 
CHURCH OB CaTALoaya 


Eris. WEY. 
rite te Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 




















Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the advere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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New England 


Conservatory 


NCLUDING room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or college if 
preferred. Send for our finely 
illustrated booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls have 
earned, through us, a complete 
musical education, by simply 


Getting Subscriptions 


FOR 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Tue CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


oT ~~ 
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Actua ef ards “* nohes 


Wiilde’s Bible Pictures 


he greatest care has heen taken in select- 
ing our picture and they are we elleve, 
the finest collection made send ents 
postawe for ten selected <ubiects, and r full 


SSSCSSECSCCSCSC CECE SSC CCCSSCSSCESE 


y please \ 


Oo catalog Ihev will sure i 
% Wi. A. Wilde Company Heston ane 
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Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Heips, 350 Hl- 
lustrations, New Concord. 
ance, New Maps 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want The Illustrations are from recent photo- 
graphs 
—— ed. The Maps are specially engraved trom the 
atest surveys, and have thorough index 


** The Nelson 


— tionmmaaaedl 


%, 





The Sunday School Times says: 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘‘ The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by ali 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street. New York 


FOR CHRISTMAS CANDY, 
Book, Brick, Chromo, ¢ ‘radle, 
Windmill Boxes. E. ( ROMINE, 


Ark, Basket, Bicycle 
Manger, Sled, cles 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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(“ Books and Writers” continued) | China in Outline By J. T. Gracey, D.D. | FOO D M E I IC I N E 
Paul Leicester Ford a ti nm wre - 
One of the most substantial as well rie ‘ sweney Metam, Sy O. &. Git-| 
ord, D.D. Paper, 10 cents 


Scott’s emulsion of cod-livee 


as artistic of recent American long short | Classical Dictionary, A. Edited by Edward 

. mie - ‘ih cetianh tin . , r } S. Ellis, A.M so cents. eg e ‘ 
oe Pal manage rome Ped ed ‘lergy in American Life and Letters, The. oil 1S equally food and medi: 
—A Matchmaker ($2). rhe book is Ly Waniel Dulany Addison. $1.25. We 

very handsomely printed on deckel-edge } Conundrums, Riddles, and Puzzles. By Dan cine. 


. . ; | Rivers. So cents 
aper, with tive full-page illustrations by | J ; . . 
Pat — 7 | Cupid's Garden. By Ellen Th: e oft A little of it sets the stomach 
Christy, and with symbolic border and Fowler. 51.50 
. | a | 
other decorations by Margaret Armstrong. | Dimple Dalla by Amy E. Blanchard. $1 at work on some easy food— 
For those who can see it the story car- .~ of _s au — Mie _ Present, 
- 4 | le y lra Maurice Price ’aper, 10 P - oa 
ries a moial, and for thoce who cannot! cents that is medicine. 
see it the crisp character study and sim- | Earni z her Way to College. By Mrs. Clarke : i ag 
ae p . s 4 = | jekenon. $1.46. How does it “set the stomach 
pie love motif more than justily its array | Eth.cs of Evoluion, The. By James Thomp- - ‘ 
in holiday garb. | son Bixby. $1.25 | at work?” By making strength: 
| Exiled to Sibecia. By William Murray Gray- | 
‘ : ; pgs : , ° 
A story presumably for children, but | Favorite Scripture Texts of Famous People. | . 

i By Frede Jar $1. oc. ° +1 ° . 
which opens rather grandiloquently for | | : & — oe | ing the oil into body and life 
Friendly Year, The. Chosen and Arranged 

that class of readers, is A Georgian Bun-| from the Works of Henry van Dyke | ta £ 1 
galow, by Frances Courtenay Baylor ($1). | —— Constitution, ‘The. By Ira N. Hollis. | —t vat 1s food, 
: : | 1.50. ‘ , ° 
It is the story of an English family, who, | ,, “ , on We'll send you a little to try, if youlike. 
/ sirls of Bonnie Castle, The. By Izola L. | gcorr & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


Forrester. 
Golf. 
Heath's English Classics : 


having settled in Georgia, reach the en- $1.25. 
tertaining experiences to be expected, 


but, concluding on a trip to England, 


| Macaulay's Essay on Milton Edited, with e y 
they are shipwrecked, separated for a introduction, notes, ete., by Albert Perry f h > h id H 
y I : pe | Walker, M.A 25 cents e t a our 
time, and ultimately reunited, rhe | Macaulay's Essay on Addison. ldited, with 
story seems to have no particular point, introduction, notes, ete., by Albert Perry 
. Walker, M.A 50 cents 


but is exceedingly dramatic and enter- 


| Heirs of Yesterday. By I 


taining. | His Lerdship’s Puppy. B 
lie Sr. 
Roggie and Reggie Stories Ideal Drills. Arranged 


For very young children, 7he Roggie| Morton. Cloth, 50 cents, 
; Individual, The By 
von » . c > ~ . / 
and Reggie Stories ($1.50) are particu- Shaler. $1.50 


The book | 


the words 


larly clever and _ attractive. Jesus Christ and the S 


is printed in very large type, 


Kingdom of the Yellow k« 


By Horace Hutchinson. 


“mma Wolf. $1 


Nathaniel 


Francis Greenwood Peabody 


50 cents. 





| 


y Theodora C. Elms- stp 
by Marguerite W. 
paper, 30 cents. 


Southgate 





ocial Question. By 


Is the brightest, sweetest, cheeriest 
little weekly paper made for young 


sve, ihe Rv Ernest ; 


} 
| 








being mostly of one and two syllables. | y - . 

a ee di ~~ | Young. $2.25. children, and only costs 30c. a year. 
Gertrude Smith, the author, has also| L’Hasa at Last. By J. Macdonald Oxiey. | > vend tor tree samples to 
|written The Arabella and Araminta|. ”°*5 

: ‘ sic Looking through the Mists. By L. Norton | W. A, WILDE COMPANY 
Stories,—these two being the sisters of | ‘Thomson. $1.25 a 

Roggie and Reggie. There are full-page | Lux Vitae. By the Rev. S. M. Vernon, D.D BOSTON AND CHICAGO 3 
: . $1.50 

illustrations in flat color, and the book Maid ot King Alfved's Court, A. By Lucy 


Foster Madison 
Man 


is one of the best of the season for a $1.25 


child just learning to read, or before that and the 


Spiritual World. By the 


Prayer and Revival 


Rev 


Arthur Chambers. $1.25 AY a P 
time. Master's Greatest Monosyllables Come,” ' ieetings romoted 
hi . ‘Go,’ "Do," "So."’ By the Kev. William | By spontaneous, hearty, enthusiastic singing 
A Suns e Library P. Pearce and the Rev. Nevin 1s. Mathes. | 


Sacred Songs No. 2 





The Sunshine Library for Young Peo- | 25 cents 
ple (50 cents eat h) isalready well known Mills of the Gods, The. By Louise Snow By the authors of the Moody and Sankey Gospel 
¢ Dorr. $1. Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 1 (of which vol 
. ay > . ° t » ove ( 0 | ! t olc 
on Seage vee way wa ordi eae we Old Wine and New Bottles By Blanche ge ag oy tty on Ap effective 
learn of the half-dozen added volumes | Catherine Carr oI hymns and tunes obtainable 
thin. season Ihere are A Christmas Our Names: ‘lheir Origin and Sigiification. | Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. fora sample copy 
‘ h i P : . . - 2 
rae , | By S. M. Burnham, M.A. 75 cents The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
Tree Nwholar and Other Slories, by Plucky Girl, A Ky Laura T. Nieade $1.25. =— — ———— _—_—___— — — 
Frances Bent Dillingham ; //a//a Dozen | Plutarch’s Lives. Edited by Edward S. Ellis, 
a 4 | A.M. so cents | q 
Thinking Caps, by Mary F. Leonard ; ; ; 
- p . ) z | Reformation, ‘The. By Williston Walker. ¢ } 
Aunt Hannah and Seth, by James Otis ;}| $2, net t 
| Playground Toni, by Anna Chapin Ray ; | Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving.  Il- 
. led Sb , Evel R j | lustrated. 2vols. Each, $1.75 r 
Divider ates, by Evelyn Raymond 7) p oper Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. i 
The Play Lady, by Ella Farman Pratt. | $1.50 kL. } 
Each of these books has a frontispiece, | Rose and the Thorn, The. By ‘“harles J. M4 
> Goodwin BI.S5 
and all are of convenient size, and are Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion, The. 





| 
| 
attractive to the eye inside and . ut ty the Rev. Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., 
Ry the Rev. C THE STANDARD | 
“2% % Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers By Ar- AMERICAN BRAND | 
thur T. Pierson. $1.50 ] tab ished nearly $0 years ago. , 
4 . . Improved patte fo tvle of writin 
Books Received Select Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited, imple box is pene by eal 10 cents. a 
with Introductory Notes, et by Albert ; 


The Concordance i« the most complete yet | 


December I to December 7 Peery Walker, MA. « 
‘ . | Siste loc ) 
Advancement of Learning, The. By Francis ga oot Vocation 


By Josephine 


Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


o cents 





Dodge Das- 














Bace Pape o cent - p . 
= a sins ‘ rc a Story of King Arthur, The. By Dr. Edward 
Alice of Old Vincennes. By Maurice Thomp- | Brooks, A.M. $1.25. 
son $1.50 Study of Christian Missions, A. By William 
America’s Story for America's Children. By | Newton Clarke, D.D TO A LIMITED fUm 
. le 9 » Fl MNech’n'l, Mart 
Mara L. Pratt In five volumes. II. Ex- Things Worth Knowing. By John H. Bechtel IN esiccery =" ENGINEERING 
ploration and Discovery. 40 cents | 50 cents. saleieattied tenia 
ate ; on heats et eric I of 
Bible Homes and Families. By Jennie Ander- “— a = a Fire. By Edward Augustus Chartered by eben eee 9 Prong 
son Pierson. §$1.75. . = 79 = , 
Biesrashy of & Saby, Th By Milicent Walcott Twins, The. By Lucille Loveil. $1. | — aa 
. py OF ft aby, e , . . 5 American Teachers’ Bareae, 
Washburn Shine. $2.90 What Was His Duty? By George Hyde Lee, | Teachers Wanted St. Louis, Mo. oath year 


M.D. $1 


Bockers and his Chum Peggy By Margaret 


$1.25 | Sime, M.A., 
The. From the German of August Ww 
Niemann. By Kate Milner Rabb. $1.25. 
| Childhood of Ji-shib, the Ojibwa, The. 

Albert Ernest Jenks, Ph.D. §r. 


Compton F.RSE 
Boer Boy, 


By Edward Robins. § 


By Young Financier, The. 
dard. $1.25. 


William Herschel and His Work 


ith Washington in Braddock's Campaign. 


" By James In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
1.2 
5 concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
adv rtise w, 


\T 
| = 


1.25. 


By William O. Stod- by stating that you saw the adver- 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Michigan’s Monster Sun- | 
day-School Convention 


By J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


T was epoch-making in the history of 

state Association work. Seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two duly accredited dele- 
gates assembled at the fortieth annual 
convention of the Michigan State Sunday- 
school Association, in the city of Owosso, 
November 13-15. Nearly every one of 
the eighty-three counties in the vast state, 
which covers an area of over 58,915 
square miles of territory, lying on both 
sides of the northern half of Lake Michi- 
gan and the Straits of Mackinaw, was 
represented. 

Early in the afternoon preceding the 
opening of the convention, a snowstorm 
of no mean proportions set in, and con- 
tinued almost constantly throughout the 
first two days of the This, 


however, did not dampen the enthusiasm 


meeting. 
of the delegates and townspeople, for 
every session was well attended, and at 
the night sessions over two thousand 
people crowded to the utmost the avail- 
able space in the large auditorium of the 
First Baptist Church. 


also held in the Congregational Church, 


Conferences were 


where comfortable arrangements had been 
made for the exhibits of the various Sun- 
day-school supply houses. 

The population of the State, as offi- 
cially given, is 2,419,782, and 17 percent 
of this population, it is claimed, is in the 


Sunday-schools. The school population 


is 713,833; of this, it is claimed, 34% 
per cent is actually brought under Bible 
instruction in the Sunday-school. 
Number of schools reported 4.325 
teachers and officers reported 50,650 
cholars reported 409, TSO 
Home LD: parma reported 150 
“ec mem bership 3.750 
Total membership of schools, including 
Home Department members 412,900 


There are 83 counties in the state, of 
which 68 are organized, leaving 15 unor- 
ganized ; 68 counties in the lower penin- 
sula are organized, and to counties unor- 
ganized. Out of the 1,040 townships of 
the lower peninsula, about 450 are organ- 
ized, and 50 of these are banner counties. 
550 township meetings have been held 
during the year. 

-to-house visitation is 


House being 


urged in all conventions and meetings, 
and plans are on foot for a thorough and 
of 


also 


systematic Canvass the whole state. 


Decision Day is being firmly en- 


grafted upon the state system of gather- 
Normal 


is being pushed rapidly, and good results 


ing results and primary work 
are sure to follow the patient, faithful, and 
persistent effort on the part of the very 
efficient workers who have the depart- 
ments in charge. 

The Association has been especially 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Alfred Day as their general 
Mr. 


a man of ripe experience, 


secretary. 
Day is an indefatigable worker and 


having been 


| stitutes conducted, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


of 


for some years. 


of 


He has 


| general secretary the 


Ontario, Canada, 


province 


been in the Michigan state work only 
about six months, and his report shows 
the work accomplished during that time, 
as follows :—46 counties visited, 96 ad- 
dresses given, 59 conferences held, 
Sunday-schools in session visited, 20 pub- 
lic Sunday services held, 34 normal in- 
15 children’s mass 
meetings held, 15 question drawers con- 
ducted, and 2 temperance meetings at- 
tended. 


The treasurer's report shows that the 


| 
18 | 


i 
| 


total receipts for the year ending Novem- | 


ber 1, were $3,448.81. Disbursements, 
$3,397.03. Cash $51.78. 
Fifty-nine out of the eighty-three coun- 
ties in the state have paid something 
towards the support of the state work. 


Twenty-five counties 


on. hand, 


have paid their 


pledges in full, and nineteen of them 
overpaid. 

At the convention which has just been 
held, over $4,000 was pledged to meet 
the expenses for the coming year, and 
the executive committee and state officers 
are planning for increased and even more 
effective work. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
K. Mohr, 

M. 


secretary, 


dent, E. Grand Rapids ; treas- 


urer, W. Kalamazoo ; 
Alfred Day, Detroit; 
Miss Laura B. 


honorary 


Bryant, gen- 
eral 
recording secretary, 


Wetmore, Dearborn ; chair- 


man for life, E. A. chairman 


E. K. Warren, 


Hough ; 
of executive 
Oaks. 


committee, 
Three 


“2% 


Gloucester to Protect the 
Raikes Memorials 
By J. Henry Harris 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Raikes: The Man 
and his Work ”’ 


MEMORIAL 


mural 


for the ation of 
and 
tombstones in churches and churchyards 
Eng and 
sacred to the memories of Robert Raikes, 
the Rev. Thomas Stock, the Rev. Richard 


Raikes, James King, and Ann, his wife, 


preser \ 


and memorial tablets 


in the city of Gloucester, rland, 


and any others associated with the gene- 
sis of the Sunday-school movement of 
1780, has been presented to the Glouces- 
ter Town Council. 

The memorial was signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by the gen- 
eral secretary of the Church of England 
Sunday-school Institute, 


of the 


and by the sec- 


retaries various denominational 
Sunday-school Unions, practically repre- 
senting the Established Church and the 
Sunday-school 
The 
signed in the city and county of Glou- 
cester. 


world in Great Britain, 


memorial was also influentially 


The urgent necessity for this step was 
fully explained in the brief article which 
appeared in The Sunday School Times 
the 2oth of and I have 


now much pleasure in being able to state 


on October, 


° . 
that the memorial was referred by the 
town council to a committee to report 


what steps should be taken to carry its 
prayer into effect. 
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THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 





A NOVEL THAT’S 


WORTH 


HILE 





Pastor Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, says: 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


President Oberlin College, says: 


Dr. John H. Barrows 


masters of 


President Armour Institute, says: 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 


Hamilton College, 


Pres. M. W. Stryker 


human he 


Bookselle 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis. 


It strikes a strong, healthy, 
and conquers our admiration and our love, 


Exquisite and delightful ! 
scenes and situations worthy of the great 


romance, 


The fact of sin is illuminated with the ut- 
most truthfulness, and the fact of redemp- 
tion is portrayed with extraordinary power. 


It is a victory in writing for one whose 
head seems at last to have matched his big 


art. 


rs have it. 


says: 


buoyant note, 


There are novel 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
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“A STUDY OF 


TEMPTATION AND 


TRIUMPH” 
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SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
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and best in Sunday-School teaching. 


In addition to the usual Explanations of the Text, Practical Hints, Help- 
ful Thoughts, References to Books and Pictures, Lesson Hymns, Subjects 
Suggestive Questions, : 
Written Answers, Maps, Music, and all the other helps which have made 
our Quarterlies so popular, this new Quarterly contains : 


for Discussion, 


1. Three pages, instead of two, der oted to cach lesson, thu 


better hel lps for Sunday-. School schola 


2. Each lesson is illustrated by a beautiful half- tone pic ture, carefully selected 
Jrom some of the great masters, lo illustrate the inner thoug At of; the lesson. 


u 


calion 


QUARTERLY 


Our new Illustrated Sunday-School Quarterly contains all that is latest 


Questions 


rs. 


Each lesson has suggestive thoughts, fuller explanat ions,and per sonal appli- 
‘ destyned not to take the place of study, but to awaken though, to 


stimulate the mind of the pupil to deeper study. 


Dr. F. N. 


Peloubet’s name is a guarantee for the quality of this Quar- 
terly, and the entire range of Sunday-School and 
has been closely scanned by this veteran worker, to make this the model 


Sunday-School Quarterly of the century. 


Price, 4 cents a number ; 16 cents a year. 


Send for free sample copies, and thus learn for yourself its many exclu- 


stve excellencies. 


W. A. WILDE COMPAN 











Pierola, Two-Tone, 
that retail — 
at $: 00 per yard 
send to us, and we will 
fine 42 inch, new style 
subject to examination 
if found perfectly 
you could not buy from 
of goods that is seldom 


an tory, 


Mer: 


for Review and for 


furnishing more and 


Biblical literature 


Boston and 
zy Chicago. 


$2:75 "45 $6.00 DRESS PATTERN 


For fe. 75 we furnish a full dress pattern of six vards of genuine 


erized Crepon, your choice of colorit _ 

re Cut = ad t en- 
SEND NO MONEY a ae 
send you a big, full dress pattern ee yare ! this 
Ryerete Mercerized Crepon by express, C. 0. 1D, 
an examine the goods at your express office, and 
exactly as represented, such a dress pattern as 

your storekeeper at home at less than $6.00, a Ass 
found in country stores at any price, pronounced by 


every one the greatest value ever shown in your section, 
of fashion, then pay the express agent Our Special Offer Price, 


the acme 





and express charges he express charges will average from 25 to ent 
THIS HANDSOME NEW MERCERIZED PIEROLA CRE PON 
is one of the handsomest heavy-weiz he fabrics shown this season, a fancy 
raised crepon effect. Comes in heliotrope and black, gold and | k, tur- 
quoise and black, black and white, green and black, blue and red 
turquoise, green and red, cardinal and black, brown and gold, olive and cerise, also black e 
color wanted, and give first and second choice, so if we are out of one we can send the other. For m 
6 yards, 46 cents per yard extra e have bought these goods direct from one of the largest mills ur 
positive guar- for six yards of this 42 inch goods ia full « 
antee for quality OUR SPECIAL $2.75 PRICE pattern), is a price based on the actual cost to 


— e, is less than dealers can buy in hundred piece lots, is 


Ouse We make this heretofore unheard-of price of $2.7 

Goods Department, and get people everywhere interested i our big values. 
Catalogue. Orderto-day. Don't delay. When Se se good: 

price. Address 


such value 


for a full 6 yard dress 


S are gone the 


ever 
EARS, ROEBUCK, & 


as was never before offered by any 
attern to advertise our Dress 
jeite for Free Dry Goods 

€o. can be offered at the 


€o., CHICAGO. 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, December 15, 1900 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribe Ihese rates include postage : 
75 ts Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year 

One copy, or any number of copies 

$ 1 OO less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
m +. One free copy addi- 
Fr ee Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies 
cent rate. 


paid for in a club at the 75 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
43 " Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate shave of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made 
Subscribers to whom the paper.is 
>. > 
How I APpers inailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
eae the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
ihe paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
th p time paid for,  walees by special request. 
A nough copies of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
[ree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Kow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the "sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCO., 


1031 Walnut Street, 
P. O. BOX 1550 


Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfect Service to Florida via 
the Southern Railway 

At present, two through trains leave Phila- 

Broad Street Station, daily, carry- 

ing through Pullman Drawing-room Sleep- 


de|phia, 


ing-cars to Florida points via the Southern 
the 


Limited will resume 


Railway. In addition to above, on 


January 14 the Florida 
This 


operated over the 


famous train has been 


Southern 


service. 
Railway for 
several seasons past. The equipment of the 
Florida Limited this season will be superb ; 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pull- 
man Company will be operated on these 
trains. The Southern Railway has Dining- 
car service on all through trains. 

Charles L. District Passenger 


Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 


Hopkins, 
Agent, 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information, 








Given Free 


to each person interested in sub- 
scribing to the kugene Field 
Monument Souvenir Fund, 
Subscribe any amount desired. 
Subscriptions as low as $1.00 
will entitle donor to this daintily 
artistic volume 

‘Field Flowers 
(cloth bound, 8X11), as a cer- 


Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems. 
A $7.00 
Book. 


rHE book of the] tificate of subs« ription to fund. 
entury, hand Book contains a selection of 
somely illustrated] Field’s best and most represen- 
by thirty-two of tative works, and is ready for 
the world’s great-| delivery : 





est artists Sut for the noble contribution 


of the world’s greatest artists this ould not 
vave been manufactured for less than £7.00 

Ihe fund created is divided equally between the 
family of the late Kugene Field and the fund for 
the building of a monument to the memory of the 
beloved poet of childhood Ac 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund 
(Also at bookstores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 


dress 





If you also wish to send postage, enc ess toc. 
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Telling 
Calendar 


For 1901 


TAN AMUSING GAME 


The Frolie Fortune-Telling 
Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games. 

















oh unique Combination Calen- 
dar and Fortune Teller is a dis- 
tinct art production of 16 pages, 6 x6 
inches, beautifully printed on heavy 
cardboard in 14 colors, At once the 
handsomest calendar and most amus- 
ing and interesting game for everyone. 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
for mailing. 
Address Department **C”” 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
Cuicaco, Ix. 


VOL. 42, NO, 50 


a 


| Worth 





Christmas in California 


Edward Rowland Sill 


( ~ this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
With drowsy sun, and dreamy air, 


And new grass pointing out the way 


From “ Poems” by 


For flowers to follow, everywhere ? 


Has Time grown sleepy at his post, 
And let the exiled Summer back, 
Or is it her regretful ghost, 


> 


Or witchcraft of the almanac 


While wandering 


In at the open window come, 


breaths of mignonette 
I send my thoughts afar, and let 


Them paint your Christmas Day at hom« 


Glitter of ice, and glint of frost, 


And sparkles in the crusted snow ; 


And hark! the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 


The faster as they fainter grow. 


The creaking footsteps hurry past ; 
The quick breath dims the frosty air; 
And down the crisp road slipping fast 
Their laughing loads the cutters bear, 


Penciled against the cold, white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 
The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 


As loth to leave the mirth below. 


For at the door a merry din 
Is heard, with stamp of feathery feet, 
And chattering girls come storming in, 


To toast them at the roaring grate. 


And then fom muff and pocket peer, 
And many a warm and scented nook, 
Mysterious little bundles queer, 
That, rustling, tempt the curious look. 


Now broad upon the southern walls 
The mellowed sun’s great smile appears, 
And tips the rough-ringed icicles 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The real value of a watch 
depends upon the accuracy of the 
movement and not upon the price of 
the case. The “Riverside” 


Waltham Watch Movement is an 
accurate watch in any case. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 








| guiry concerning anything advertised in 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 


you saw the 





In ordering goods, or in making in- 


OWRD yoney 











Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 


With sparks that grow to glittering tears. 


Then, as the darkening day goes by, 
The wind gets gustier without, 
And leaden streaks are on the sky, 

And whirls of snow are all about. 


Soon firelight shadows, merry crew, 
Along the darkling walls will leap 
And clap their hands, as if they knew 

A thousand things too good to keep. 





| Sweet eyes with home’s contentment filled, 


As in the smouldering coals they peer, 
| Hi aply some wondering pictures build 
Of how I keep my Christmas here. 
Before me, on the warm bay, 
A million azure ripples run ; 
Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances to the sun. 


wide, 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 
And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold. 


A languor of deliciousness 
Fills all the sea-enchanted clime ; 
And in the blue heavens meet, 
The loitering clouds of summer-time, 


and kiss, 


This fragrance of the mountain balm 
From spicy Lebanon might be ; 

Beneath such sunshine’s amber calm 
Slumbered the waves of Galilee. 

O wondrous gift, in goodness given, 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 

An earth so fair—so close to Heaven, 
*Twas trodden by the Master’s feet. 





saver, 
Ai . OU WI. 7 ‘ore 2 , maker. T ype set- 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, ar Se call eels 


e4 Circulars, 
Books, 
Newspaper. :2"7:. 


sent. 


as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
advertisement in The Sun- 


day Schoo! Times 


Write for 
c gs presses, 
, paper, 

tory 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 


And we—what bring we in return? 
Only these broken lives, and lift 
Them up to meet His pitying scorn, 

As some poor child its foolish gift $ 
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As some poor child on Christmas Day 
Its broken toy in love might bring ; 
You could not break its heart and say 
You cared not for the worthless thing ? 


Ah, word of trust, His child! That child 
Who brought to earth the life divine, 
Tells me the Father’s pity mild 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 


I am his creature, and his air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land. 


*%% %& 


Gwen’s Canyon Flowers 


From “ The Sky Pilot: A Tale of the Foothills,” 
by Ralph Connor 


Copyright, 1900, by the Fleming H. Revell Co, 


oF T FIRST there were no canyons, 
but only the broad, open prairie. 
One day the Master of the Prairie, 
walking out over his great lawns, where 
were oniy grasses, asked the Prairie, 
‘Where are your flowers?’ And the 


Prairie said, ‘ Master, I have no seeds.’ | 


Then he spoke to the birds, and they 
carried seeds of every kind of flower and 
strewed them far and wide, and soon the 
Prairie bloomed with crocuses and roses 
and buffalo beans and the yellow crow- 
foot and the wild sunflowers and the red 
lilies all the summer long. 

‘«Then the Master came, and was 
well pleased ; but he missed the flowers 
he loved best of all, and he said to the 
Prairie, ‘Where are the clematis and 
the columbine, and the sweet violets and 
wind-flowers, and all the ferns and flow- 
ering shrubs?’ And again he spoke to 
the birds, and again they carried all the 
seeds and strewed them far and wide. 
But, again, when the Master came, he 
could not find the flowers he loved best 
of all, and he said, ‘ Where are those, 
my sweetest flowers?’ and the Prairie 
cried sorrowfully, ‘‘O Master, I cannot 
keep the flowers, for the winds sweep 


fiercely, and the sun beats upon my 
breast, and they wither up and fly 
away.’ 


‘Then the Master spoke to the Light- 
ning, and with one swift blow the Light- 
ning cleft the Prairie to the heart. And 
the Prairie rocked and groaned in agony, 
and for many a day moaned bitterly over 
its black, iagged gaping wound. But 
the Little Swan poured its waters through 
the cleft, and carried down deep black 
mold, and once more the birds carried 
seeds and strewed them in the canyon. 
And after a long time the rough rocks 
were decked out with soft mosses and 
trailing vines, and all the nooks were 
hung with clematis and columbine, and 
great elms lifted their huge tops high up 
into the sunlight, and down about their 
feet clustered the low cedars and bal- 
sams, and everywhere the violets and 
wind-flower and maiden-hair grew and 
bloomed, till the canyon became the 
Master's place for rest and peace and 
joy.”’ 

The quaint tale was ended, and Gwen 
lay quiet for some moments, then said 
gently : 

+s Yes | 
the best. Tell me what it means.”’ 

Then The Pilot read to her: 
fruits—I' ll read ‘ flowers '—of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self- 
control, and some of these grow only in 
the canyon."’ 

‘Which are the canyon flowers ?"’ 
asked Gwen softly, and The Pilot an- 
swered : 

‘¢Gentleness, meekness, self-control ; 
but though the others, love, joy, peace, 
bloom in the open, yet never with so rich 


a bloom and so sweet a perfume as in the | 


canyon.”’ 
For a long time Gwen lay quite still, 


The canyon flowers are much | 


‘«The | 
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and then said wistfully, while her lip | 
trembled : | 
‘* There are no flowers in my canyon, 
but only ragged rocks."’ | 
**Some day they will bloom, Gwen 
| dear; He will 
shall see them."’ 
Then he said good-by, and took me | 
away. He had done his work that day. | 
We rode through the big gate, down | 
the sloping hill, past the smiling, twink- | 
ling little lake, and down again out of 
the broad sunshine into the shadows and 
soft lights of the canyon. As we fol- | 
lowec the trail that wound among the | 
elms and cedars, the very air was full of | 
gentle stillness ; and as we moved, we 
seemed to feel the touch of loving hands 
that lingered while they left us, and 
every flower and tree and vine and shrub, 
and the soft mosses and the deep-bedded 
ferns, whispered, as we passed, ot love and 
peace and joy. | 
To The Duke it was all a wonder, for 
as the days shortened outside they 
brightened inside ; and every day, and 
more and more, Gwen's room became 
the brightest spot in all the house, and 
} when he asked The Pilot : 
| «* What did you do to the Little Prin- 
| cess, and what's all this about the can- 
| yon and its flowers ?’’ The Pilot said, 
looking wistfully into The Duke's eyes : 
‘«The fruits of the Spirit are love, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
| ness, faith, meekness, self-control, and 
some of these are found only in the can- 


find them, and we too 








| yon,"’ and The Duke, standing up 
| straight, handsome, and strong, looked 


back at The Pilot, and said, putting out 
his hand : 

‘* Do 
right.”’ 

‘Yes, I'm quite sure,’’ answered The 
Pilot simply. Then, holding the Duke's 
hand as long as one man dare hold an- 
other's, he added, ‘‘ When you come to 
your canyon, remember."’ 

‘*When I come !"’ said the Duke, and 
a quick spasm of pain passed over his 
handsome face,—‘‘God help me! it's 
|not too far away now.’' Then he 
smiled again his old, sweet smile, and 
said : 

‘‘Yes, you are all right, for, of all 
flowers I have seen, none are fairer or 
sweeter than those that are waving in 
Gwen's Canyon.”’ 


you know, I believe you're 


Did Not Cure 
But Greatly Helped by Change of Food 


| furnish all information. 


A lady in Harrisburg, Ohio, is frank enough 


to say that while she has been helped, she was 
not entirely cured in the change of food, and 
taking up Grape-Nuts food. 


She says she 


began eating rich and highly seasoned food 


when she was young, and followed it until she 


set up a bad stomach trouble, with severe 
attacks of nervous sick-headache. 
Finally rheumatism of the joints set in, and 
| now some of her joints are dislocated by the 
heavy deposits forming about them and push- 
ing them out of place, so that she is almost 
helpless. Her nervous system was wrecked, 
and the optic nerve affected so that she could 
not read without bringing on nervous prostra- 
| tion and insomnia that would last two or three 
nights 
| ‘* Last fall I heard 


of, and the 


It has since been 


commenced 
use of, Grape-Nuts as a food 
both food and medicine to me, for I have taken 
very little medicine since I began to use it 


After ten months I find a great improvement in 


my brain and nerve power, am no longer 


troubled with sleeplessness, I suffer very much 


less with my rheumatism, and can read several 
hours a day, one day after the other, and sleep 
well all night. 


‘*l am by no means entirely cured of rheu- 
matism, but I have been made so much better 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food that I am sin- 
cerely thankful This 
Postum Cereal 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


will be 


» SAEs 


for it." name 
furnished by the Co 
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\\\"! i mull - 
STOVE ”/ 
POLISH 


Up-to-date—its shine comes quick and lasts long—applied with a 
cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 


(19) 831 
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Resumption of 
Service between New York, 
Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Season 1900-1901. Via 
Southern Railway. 


and 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday thereafter, 


Commencing November 6, every 
the Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
operated daily between New York, Phila- 


Sunset Limited | 








delphia, and New Orleans via the Pennsyl- | 


vania_ Railroad and Southern 


Railway, | 


leaving Philadelphia, Broad Street Station, | 


6.55 P.M., composed of Dining, Pullman, 
Drawing-room, Sleeping, Observation, and 
Library cars, in addition will carry a Special 
Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman Drawing- 
room Compartment Sleeping-car, to connect 
with the Sunset Limited, operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a 
trip to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, 
but most delightful. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
828 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 


Agent, Southern Railway, Chestnut 








Two | Patural Bridge 
Oo e 

World’s and 

Genes | uray Caverns 


are directly on the line 
of travel between the 
North and the South 


Che WMorfolk 
and UWlestern 
Railway 


Address 


IR 











The L. J. Eris, Fastern Passenger 
Agent, 398 Broadway, New York 
**Tour= ; 
> W L. Rone, Western Passenger 
ist 8 Agent, Chattanooga, lenn 
” 
Route W. B. Bevitt, General Passenger 


Agent, Roanoke, Va 

















! Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader 

Dr. ‘Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interes sting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible 

Ig pages (5%X7% with illus- 
trations Price, 20 cents For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cleanest in Amercia 


The Lackawanna Railroad is the cleanest 
railroad in America. Even though it cared 
little for the comfort of its passengers, which 
it does, it probably would burn hard coal, 
for the reason that it owns the most exten- 
sive anthracite coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
and it is cheaper for it to burn hard coal, 
At 
rate, there is no smoke from its locomotives. 
It built for the 


mountains where rock is the materia! easiest 


which makes no smoke, than soft. any 


is most part through the 
of access, and its roadbed for that reason is 
rock-ballasted. There is, therefore, no dust. 
These two things are of unusval interest to 
the traveler by this line, for the reason that 
on no ather road in the United States is there 
stronger incentive to keep one’s eyes upon 


It 


truthfully, that every mile is picturesque, 


is said of this line 
It 


traverses the agricultural region of Western 


the passing scene. 


New York, the valley region of Central New 
York, the mountain region of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and every mile offers a view 
that is beautiful, interesting, and entrancing. 
In point of comfort its passengers are par- 
ticularly fortunate, for, in addition to there 
being no smoke or dust, the cars are roomy, 
comfortable, and scrupulously clean. Sleep- 
ing-cars, parlor cars, and dining-cars, offer 
all the conveniences and comforts of modern 
travel. Through cars are run between New 
York and Chicago over the Nickel Plate, and 
New York 


Railroad. 


and St. Louis over the Wabash 


California Excursions 


Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 10.45 P.M., 77a 


Leaving Washington’ every 


Southern Railway, new Tourist Sleepers, 


personally conducted, go through to San 
Francisco without change of cars, conduc- 
tors, or porters. The route is through At- 
lanta, Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, 
New Mexico, 


Southern California. The cars are the very 


San Antonio, Arizona, and 


latest pattern of Pullman Tourist Sleepers, 


birchwood finish, high-back seats, sixteen 


sections, supplied with linen, etc., same as 
standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller curtains, 
lavatory and smoking-room for gentlemen, 
and two retiring-rooms for ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five 


The 


wa any other route, saving 


days to San Francisco. lourist-Car 


fare is less than 
from $25 to $30 for the trip 

Charles L. Hopkins, District 
$28 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 


Passenger 


Agent, Southern Railway, Chestnut 


furnish all information. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


j School 7 imes. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twi tired 

SaPo.tio th t fries With it 
she cond: rt rdd earance of 
her house by keepin t clean lion't be toolish and 
try to clean house without 1 (Quick work 
can be done with Savonro, Cor ' ap and elbow 
service belon e past n t Be in fashion 
and use SAPOLIW No 


37- 


WONDER £8¢,3F4045" 
CREAM WHIP. 
WII beat eggs in half a minute. 
Will whip cream in three minutes, 
juaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. We are the largest minnufacturers of Pure 
Aluminum, ee ate oh Granite and Tin W are in 
the world NTS, write 1 v to get free this 
and others of our best sellir sehold novelties— 
rutfit worth $2 00—Express ; om aid. Address Dept.G O 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 

25 Randolph ®t., . Chicago, Th. 
or New York, N.Y., Buffalo St. Louis, ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Seattle, 


One-Half Your 

e 
pe. We Tell You How 
Rochester Radiator Co.35 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 





We. Bk 
Col.; 





Struck Center 


When She Found Coffee was Slowly 
Killing Her 


Even a very temperate 


merc f¥ living in re- 
gard to food beverag ewill not avail if the use 
of coffee is continued 
\ Virginia lady, Mrs. R FF Miller of Bed- 
ford City, says that she was very mperate in 
every way I did not suspect that coffee was 
the poison that was underm rom whole 
nervous ystem, causing a col f vertigo 
and headache until the att ecame so 
frequent and violent that | iS compelled to 
give up all kinds of work and forced to lie 
down most of the tim 
My attention was drawn to Vostum Food 
Coffee by the experience of some others in re- 
gard to common coffee, and the thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps coffee was the cause 


of my trouble, so I began to use Postum, 


being careful to have it made according to the 


directions on the package 
I did not have 
for |! the 


delicious beverage 


to cultivate a taste for it, 


found, on start, that it was a most 


Day after day | continued to improve, 
did not dream that it would be 
the 


such a help, 
day | left oft coffee 
of Po Food Coffee 
have I had 


I have used no medicine 


and never, since 


commenced the use tum 


(about nine months ago), any ree 


turn of the trouble 
or tonic of any kind during 
pre 


entirely to the use 


this time, and my 


sent condition of magnificent health is due 
of Postum Food Coffee. 
‘I have heard several 


persons say they did 


not like Postum, but in each case I discovered, 
upon inquiry, that it was because they tried to 
make it like common coffee ; that is, boil it four 


or five minutes This will not do, for one can- 
not get the delicious flavor and the 
The 
and it only requires a little patience to 
bring out the beautiful flavor. 


food value 
in so short boiling directions are plain 


enough, 


‘ The doctors find Postum one of their most 
valuable aids in their treatment of cases like 
mine.”’ 


The Sunday School Ti intends to admit 
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The mos! popular ofall 


Articles not alone beautiful, but useful and durable, 
make the most sensible gift. These good features, 
together with a moderate price, make the genuine 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


SPOONS, KNIVES, FORKS, ETC. 


Columbia an ideal Holiday gift. They are made in a great Columbia 
Salad variety of shapes, sizes and designs, handsome!y Salad 
Fork packed in lined cases, and vary in price from 25c. Spoon 

to $3.50. Your dealer can supply you. Ask for 


“*1847°’ goods. Write us for our handsome 
catalogue W. to aid you in making selections. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CW., Meriden, Conn. 








The Enterprise Food Chopper furnishes the house- 

wits a means by which she may add innumerable appetizing and economical dishes to her 
daily menus. Everything chop-able in the way 4 J food can be chopped with it, more 
easily, rapidly and perfectly than by any other means. It is guaranteed to chop 
raw meat. It won't break or get out of order; as easily cleaned almost as a common 
chopping knife. Each machine is furnished with four knives, for chopping fine, medium 
or coarse, Insist on getting the Enterprise. 

Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department stores 

Illustrated catalogue of household helps mailed free. Send 

four cents for the “Enterprising Housekeeper ''—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











Why do you permit a custom at the commun 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are you open to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 

in which it is nod and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
b Sead for our free book—it tells all about it. A trrai outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 23, Rochester, N.Y. 


mn table which you would not 











TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 
For full particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 13209 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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advertisement are trustworthy Should, however, an adverti ement of a party not having 































DECEMBER 15, 1900 





THE PUREST AND 
BEST PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE 


TEETH THAT 
MODERN DENTAL 
SCIENCE CAN COM- 
BINE. REFRESH- 
ING AND PLEASING 
TO THE TASTE. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


E.W. Hoyt & Co., Makers, Lowell, Mass. 








B. & B. 


Just a few days 


now 





good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


bette: 
grea 
ever 
and 
thar 


We were never 
to advantage 

appropriate for 
of preference, 


poc ketbook 


till Christmas. 
ready to you 
variety of gift goods 
character and 
money saving 
right now 

Embossed genuine leather collar and cut 
box, lined, with receptacle in lid for buttons, 
85c¢ 

Jointed doll, full 18 inches long, 
head, lace-trimmed satin dress and 
shoes, and stockings, $1.00. 

Special lot of fine dress goods for Christ 
mas dress patterns—plain goods, mixtures 
anc novelties, — English tweeds and importe: 
gocds among them—some dollar 
44 © §2 inches wide—50c. yard. 

Nice white lawn aprons—1o styles, tucked, 
hemstitched, or embroidered, 25¢c. each— 
postpaid, 23 

Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, warranted 
14 karat gold point, $1.00—postpaid, $1.03. 


serve 


degre e 


for your 


bisque 
hat, 


goods 


Electric seal fur neck scarves, with 8 full 
tails, $2.50. 

Women’s two-clasp glace or suede real 
kid gloves—all the preferred celors, white, 
and black, $1.00 pair 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ cloth bound, 266 
pages, size, 9 by 10, with 100 engravings, 
60c.- postpaid, 75¢ 


A holiday store to depend on 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, 
21 years, have never failed « 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 18902 I 
selecting some of your choice loans, 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities 
ave been tided over many evil days because | «x 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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(One investor 
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IRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
Good land: neighbors, schools, and churches 
convenient Mile i, he althy climate 
easy terms. Write for free « atalonue, 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 
7 %% on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 
five- ye ar loans rogressive communit 


References furnished. HK. Extcxson, Langdon, N 
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ln ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


the 











